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AROMATICS ... 


to Enhance 


the Fabric 


4 Showroom of Upholstery Fabrics 

with a Small Disseminator Containing 

Water-Soluble Aromatics Attached to 
the Pillar 


EWS came from Paris early in 
1929 that fashion was favoring 
frocks made from textiles which 
had been given treatment with indelible 
perfumes in the finishing processes. 
While a psychologist would predict this 
to be a short-lived fashion fad, the idea 
nevertheless received enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from such sources as Mrs. 
Rita de Costa Lydig, the Duchess de 
Guise, Mme. Simeone, and others. 
This is news that the textile world 
should take seriously. Not because they 
may expect consumers to be demanding 
as many scent shades as they do color 
shades, but because it throws into relief 
the unconscious revolt against bad- 
smelling fabrics. In the manufacture 
and finishing of textiles there is a con- 
stant smell hazard in the oils and dyes 
lending a rancid sour odor or a chemical 
odor to the finished piece. Practically 
every piece of goods made has an odor 
which far from helps sell it. Manufac- 
turers have gone to considerable ex- 
pense to use higher-priced oils to 
safeguard goods going sour, but even 
this has not been a certain precaution 
and at best is costly. 








**Will Smell Sell Textiles?” was a question 
asked on the editorial page of TEXTILE 
WORLD recently. Dr. Laird, author of the 


accompanying article, 


believes it will—not 


through the positive method or actual per- 
fuming of goods, but in a negative way, 
whereby unpleasant odors developed in the 
processing of fabrics, may be counteracted. 
His remarks on the need of research are in 
line with our suggestion that, preliminary 
to “selling of textiles by smell,” there be 
organized “‘an odor card association and an 
exhaustive survey of odor psychology.” 





By Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laborutory, Hamilton, N. Y. 


But the early 1929 news about per- 
fumes, which are indelible, pointed how 
textiles can meet this situation. Actually 
perfumed fabrics carrying a flowery or 
fruity scent are a psychological abor- 
tion and should not be taken seriously 
except to show what can now be done 
by the creative chemist to solve the 
perennial problem of merchandising 
smelly products. 

Capitalizing this new aromatic chem- 
istry some American manufacturers are 
already adding synthetic aromatics to 
their finishing and lubricating oils so 
that the final product carries with it a 
subtle voice that smells right. It is not 
perfuming in the usual meaning of the 
term, it is more wisely giving the goods 
a good, clean, pleasant, fairly lasting, 
confidence-inspiring scent. 

One manufacturer is developing a 
secret aromatic which will give his 
fabrics a trade mark which appeals 
mildly but pleasantly to the nostrils. 
The aromatic will not be advertised; 
but it will be advertised that the fabric 
must be good because it is good not 
merely to the sense of sight and touch, 
but also the olfactory sense. They are 
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also looking for orders in the right 
odors. 


Practiced in Other Industries 


While these are new developments in 
the textile world such aromatic adorn- 
ment is now new in other industries. 
“The idea is not nearly so revolutionary 
as it sounds,” says Dr. Eric C. Kunz of 
Montclair, N. J., the American author- 
ity in this branch of chemistry. “Library 
pastes have long been treated with aro- 
matics made from camphor and sassa- 
fras, and contrariwise the unpleasant 
odor of camphor in celluloid has for 
years been hidden by other synthetic 
aromatics. 

“The typical rubber smell is being 
removed from sponges, hot water bot- 
tles, rubber coats. Metal and shoe pol- 
ishes and even printer’s inks are being 
given special treatment with aromatics 
to disguise unpleasant odors inherent 
in the raw materials, and positive and 
appealing new odors are being imparted 
to the final product. 

“Even fish glue is being given a posi- 
tive and real fragrance by new 
aromatics so that it can be used in the 
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manufacture of boxes for silverware.” 

When asked directly about the textile 
industry Dr. Kunz stated that more 
developmental work was being done 
along aromatic lines in that industry 
than in any other. About two years 
ago, he states, several converters had 
pieces of goods treated with a few drops 
of synthetics after they came to display. 
These outsold untreated pieces of the 
same goods. Encouraged by this trend, 
research was undertaken to determine 
the best way of impregnating goods 
with a clean, good, attractive, but not 
“perfumy” scent. This has resulted in 
the development of special treatments 
for finishing oils which both cover any 
danger from the oil going rancid as 
well as adding this positive but mild 
allure of the right scent to the finished 
piece. In many instances this has made 
possible the use of cheaper oils so that 
there is a double profit: More sales as 
well as cheaper oils. 


A Psychological Problem 


There is every indication that tex- 
tiles will soon lose their negative appeal 
to the olfactory sense which has been a 
handicap for centuries and which is in- 
creasing with the development of a 
“smell consciousness” in American 


women through advertising in other 
industries and lines. 
The critical question which now 


looms is: What are the best positive 
allures to add to the goods? The chemi- 
cal problem is as good as solved, al- 
though problems may arise as finishing 
processes are changed from time to 
time. But the psychological problem of 
what scents are the right scents to sug- 
gest durability, daintiness, exclusiveness 
and such have only been started upon. 
The psychology of color, design and 
even printer’s type along these lines has 
been well established, but in these har- 
monies of scents the psychologist finds 
a neglected field. The Colgate Univer- 
sity Psychological Laboratory is now 
using its facilities to set up a valid ex- 
perimental answer to these questions 
which will supplement the work of the 
synthetic chemist in helping sell fabrics 
by smell. 

Retailers have solved the dilemma in 
a practical 


fashion by using water 
soluble aromatic sprays in their sales 


rooms, much after the fashion of thea- 
ters and hotels. They have also turned 
to the scented moth balls which have 
the naphthalene odor replaced by any 
one of several positive scents. Some 
have tried to use plain old-fashioned 
incense, but not always with successful 
results. Now there is every indication 
that the manufacturer and converter 
will relieve the retailer of this trouble 
by selling him textiles which will de- 
odorize without being in the least bit 
offensive, and which will lend a good 
scent to the entire stock without being 
strong or “perfumy.” 





Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass... have 
reopened the former nursery building on 
Cameron St., as a club house for the 
benefit of the employes. 
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The Durant Cotton Picker 








Latest Mechanical Device Much Dis- 
cussed—History of Previous Attempts 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p 


OR many years inventors have 

labored in an effort to perfect 
mechanical means of harvesting cotton 
that could supplant hand labor with a 
more economical method of picking the 
fibers from the plant. The new device 
created for this purpose, and which it is 
reported will be manufactured on an ex- 
tensive scale and marketed by a con- 
cern under the direction of the well- 
known figure in the motor car field, 
William C. Durant, has been the subject 
of comment in the daily press and the 
discussions of cotton men recently. 

Perhaps it was the remarkable suc- 
cess of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin that 
first stimulated the inventive genius of 
men in the direction of a.mechanical 
picker, for attempts to construct a ma- 
chine of that kind were recorded more 
than a half-century ago. At least a score 
of such devices have been exhibited to 
the public in the history of cotton culti- 
vation in America, but none of them 
has become an economic success. 


The Problem Involved 


The fact that cotton does not mature 
all at once, but the bolls continue to 
open on the same plant until frost, 
makes it necessary to pick over the 
same field many times. Therefore, the 
problem is to devise a machine that will 
pick the fibers from the open bolls with- 
out injuring the plant or destroying the 
bolls that have not opened. It is neces- 
sary for the cotton picking machine to 
be self-propelled, as horses or mules 
could not be driven between the rows 
of mature cotton without seriously dam- 
aging the plants. The machine must 
harvest the. cotton at a lower cost per 
pound and at a more rapid rate than it 
can be picked by hand, and at the same 
time it must gather the seed cotton with 
a minimum amount of leaf particles and 
other trash. 

Fortunes have been lost in attempts 
to produce a cotton harvesting machine 
that would meet all the above require- 
ments, but although none of the in- 
ventions has been accepted on a com- 
mercial scale, there are many authori- 
ties in the cotton trade who believe that 
some form of mechanical means will be 
used eventually in place of tedious hand 
labor. If the Durant machine has over- 
come the mechanical difficulties appar- 
ent in its predecessors, and can effect 
a sufficient saving in labor costs to make 
its application economically feasible, it 
may become an important factor in the 
harvesting of cotton. 


Other Mechanical Pickers 


It was just ten years ago that Theo- 
dore H. Price demonstrated a mechan- 
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Orleans 
during the World’s Cotton Conference. 
This machine had been tried out in the 


ical cotton picker in New 


cotton fields of South Carolina. Sevy- 
eral automatic pickers designed to ex 
tract the cotton from the boll by suction 
have been placed on the market, but it 
was a question whether the negro could 
pick enough additional cotton to justify 
the expenditure for equipment. 

Another type of automatic picker em 
ploys “mechanical fingers,” which are 
covered with hooks or teeth, and by 
rapid movement they pull the cotton 
from the boll. The cotton is carried 
from the nozzle of the picker through a 
flexible conveyor pipe to a_funnel- 
shaped canvas sack that is attached to 
the back of the machine. One of the 
major difficulties again is the necessity 
of the operator applying the nozzle of 
the picker to each open boll separately, 
which results in relatively high labor 
costs. 

The mechanical picker invented by 
H. N. Berry, of Greenville, Miss., was 
entirely automatic and removed the cot 
ton from the plant by means of whirl 
ing spindles mounted on two cylindrical 
revolving drums. This machine was 
powered by a four-cylinder motor which 
operated the picking mechanism and 
moved the machine down the cotton 
rows at a rate of five miles per hour. 
This type of cotton picker was said to 
harvest the lint rapidly, collecting it 
from most of the open bolls, and to 
gather comparatively little trash and 
leaf segments. 


Wool Institute Meeting 
Discusses Market Conditions 


Special meeting of leading members 
of The Wool Institute was held in the 
offices of the institute in New York, 
Tuesday of this week, to discuss condi- 
tions in the wool goods market. Ap- 
proximately 135 members attended. 
The consensus of opinion at the meet- 
ing was to the effect that fundamental 
progress is being made in the wool 
goods industry and that there is no 
serious demoralization or price cutting 
at this time. It is understood that this 
opinion, as expressed by members, 
agreed with the conclusions reached 
by the institute officials as the result 
of an investigation made by them. It 
is also understood that the majority 
had reported to the institute that sales 
were running ahead of last year. 

No definite action was taken at the 
meeting other than to pass this opinion 
on to the board of directors of the in- 
stitute. 






EUROPEAN ‘TARIFFS... 





Everybody is talking tariff. But, un- 


fortunately, the average discussion be- 


comes so involved in details of rates, 
administrative features, etc., that it is 
difficult to develop a broad view of the 


problem. In the accompanying article, 
an attempt is made to present an inter- 
national perspective. The author is an 


authority on, and student 


foreign trade—but prefers to remain 


anonymous. 


of, world 





NQUESTIONABLY the most 

universally single economic prob- 

lem now up for discussion in busi- 
ness and official circles is the highly ex- 
plosive problem of the tariff. No single 
issue in the whole field of economics is 
more closely intertwined with political 
factors. And this element of confusion 
accounts for much of the loose thinking 
which permeates discussion of that topic 
at home and abroad. Arguments pro 
and con upon it are so apt to be djs- 
torted because of political factors of 
national and international exigencies, 
that consequently each proposition put 
forth must be scrutinized from all pos- 
sible angles for ulterior purposes and 
concealed influences. 

For example, it is 
admitted in confidential discussion in 
European centers that much of the 
protestation against the proposed Amer- 
ican tariff is frankly motivated by: (1) 
the desire to divert domestic attention 
in each of the given countries from the 
precarious plight of the various adminis- 
trations in power; and (2) by the desire 
to break down public opinion in the 
United States so far as European War 
Debts are concerned, so as to induce a 
state of mind which will make possible 
further reductions and even cancella- 
tions of at least some of those obliga- 
tions. 

With reference to the first point, there 
is no single government now in power 
in Europe which rests upon a _ con- 
spicuous majority. The English Labor 
“triumph” is one illustration. The 
party representation in each of the Con- 
tinental parliaments is split up into 
almost absurdly small fragments, with 
Latvia probably in the most ludicrous 
position, having an average of less than 
four members in the House of Deputies 
to each party, with a total of 26 
parties. This situation has so im- 
periled each government because of 
inevitable compromise and constant vote 
swapping that outside diversion, that is, 
the red herring of the “menace from 
across the Atlantic,” must inevitably 
be dragged in on every occasion to 
assure even momentary cohesion within 
the temporary fusion of parties con- 
stituting the government. 


quite freely 


The appearance of the new “Yankee 
threat” of world domination through an 
“arrogantly conceived tariff policy” was 
really a God-send to numerous sorely 
tired Continental premiers. In almost 
every case there can be little doubt that 
the vehemence of the protests registered 
at Washington by foreign legations and 
embassies was quite frankly dictated 
for home consumption as an evidence 
of the “patriotic vigilance” of the party 
in power. Of course, this was not in- 
variably the case. There were instances 
of bona fide protests upon ample jus- 
tification. But this vitiating element of 
political expendiency is unquestionably 
conspicuous in nearly each instance. 

Debt cancellation or drastic reduction 
has become something of a fetish with 
several countries, as a means of saving 
“political face” rather than revenues. 
It is quite freely admitted, for instance, 
in the case of France that settlement on 
the Mellon-Beranger basis is easily pos- 
sible financially, but that it is a blow to 
French pride and must, therefore, be 
minimized, if not entirely eliminated. 

There is still in Europe a truly 
deplorable lack of accurate appreciation 
of the general state of public opinion in 
this country with regard to Debt can- 
cellation. The theoretical arguments in 
behalf of that move, as enunciated by a 
few professors in this country and 
widely broadcasted by certain mournful 
expatriates in the American colony in 
Paris, has given the general impression 
that only a few stubborn, grasping 
politicians in Washington are standing 
in the way of cancellation. And these 
obstructionists—so runs the theory of 
much of the current European protesta- 
tion against American tariffs—can best 
be brought in line by ominous threats 
as to what will happen to American 
commerce. 


Other Tariff “Malfactors” 


All of which would seem to suggest 
the expediency of examining carefully 
into certain phases of the European 
tariff policy and the current trade 
strategy of the Old World with regard 
to American commercial relations. In 
the first place the assumption seems to 
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And Their Bearing 


on 


Our Domestic 


Situation 


have gone forth that the United States 
is the only den of tariff iniquity ; indeed 
that most of the rest of the world has 
sinned but little in that direction. It 
is interesting in this connection to note 
that whereas the customs revenues of 
the United States last year amounted 
to 542 million dollars, those of “free 
trade” England slightly exceeded 595 
million dollars. And there seem to be 
other “malefactors” in this field of tariff 
assessments: The collections of customs 
revenues of some of the other countries 
were also quite substantial in propor- 
tion to their total trade. Here they are: 
Germany 265, France 171, Italy 140, 
and Spain 117 million dollars. 


Discriminatory Devices 


Even more important in certain re- 
spects is the prevalence of certain dis- 
criminatory devices and other forms of 
trade barriers against American goods 
in Europe. A few of these are quite 
evidently intentional, whereas many 
others are simply part and parcel of the 
run of European tariff policies and ad- 
ministration. 

In the case of France, for example, 
partly owing to the lack of a most-fa- 
vored nation treaty, our goods do not re- 
ceive the current run of minimum rates. 
On a fairly extensive list of products, 
other countries, such as Great Britain 
and Canada, are distinctly favored as 
against competing American lines. 

Against the imperial preferential ar- 
rangements of Great Britain we, of 
course, can enter no protest since our 
relations with the Philippines and Porto 
Rico are on a similar footing. In any 
event, colonial preference of that type 
is a generally recognized practice, al- 
though in the case of Great Britain 
the reactions happen to be sharply un- 
favorable to a large portion of American 
export trade since so many of our prod- 
ucts are matched by those of the British 
dominions and colonies, notably Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa. 

In many instances the actual rates 
are peculiarly heavy on American prod- 
ucts and intentionally so, judging from 
discussions in the parliaments. Here are 
a few typical illustrations indicating the 
treatment of major American exports 
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—commodities in 
greater proportion 
United States; France and Italy have 
tariffs ranging trom 35 to 50% ad 
valorem on automobiles, which is almost 
prohibitive of that outstanding Ameri- 
can export. It is true that each coun- 
try has a considerable native industry, 
but, on the other hand, there 
numerous types of American 
totally different capacity and _ variety 
from any thus far produced in either 
country, so that competition would not 
be likely to enter into the question. 

ven more vexatious are certain ad- 
ministrative devices and classification 
policies which are recurring in Euro- 
pean tariffs. For instance, Poland, with 
a zeal for developing direct trade with 
the United States, assesses heavy duties 
upon all shipments moving in through 
indirect channels. This is a_ special 
penalty upon American cargoes, few of 
which are large enough to warrant di- 
rect consignment to Poland, and, there- 
fore, move in small lots for redistribu- 
tion from Hamburg and Copenhagen. 
Since most nearby European competi- 
tors of ours can resort to small lot trans- 
port to the Polish markets, this device 
in effect singles out American commerce 
for a special burden. 

No mention need be made of the quota 


which by far the 


comes from _ the 


are 
cars Ol 


and contingent systems, which have 
blocked our films and automobiles in 
France, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 


elsewhere. Nor need the story be re- 
peated regarding subtler discriminations 
against American cars, such as drastic 
prohibitions against left driving § ar- 
rangements, excessive taxes based upon 


horsepower, which fall mostly on the 


large-cylindered American motors. 


Frequency of Changes 

An ever-recurring difficulty with Eu- 
ropean tariff policies from the American 
point of view is the suddenness and fre- 
quency of their changes. Tariff altera- 
tions are admittedly troublesome and 
upsetting whenever they occur. But in 
the case of the United States there is 
at least the merit of a relative infre- 
quency of such a “plague.” Throughout 
Europe, on the other hand, tariff policies 
are in constant alteration 
since in most cases they can be changed 
through and do 


pre CESS ot 


ministerial decree not 


require any parliamentary discussion. 
But, leaving the question of tariff 
levels and discriminations for the mo- 


ment, there is much even in the form of 
European tariffs and in their application 
that develops difficulty and confusion 
for those who must use them. The 
French customs tariff, for instance, fills 
a ponderous volume of more than 600 
pages of fine print thousands of 
subdivisions. Che chemical schedule 
alone, for example, has a series of no 
than 400 \gainst 
each classification there are two columns 
of rates, but these only the ap- 
proximate figures—the mere backbone 
as it were of the actual schedule. 


with 


less sub-head ngs. 


give 
rate 
The Pan-European Program 


Conscious or 
tions 


unconscious discrimina- 
\merican wares which 
have appeared here and there in Europe 


against 
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on various commodities, give added in- 
terest to the present discussions of the 
Briand plan tor what appears to be a 
more or less concerted Pan-European 
program in the field of trade treaties, 
tariffs, ete. 

Some little anxiety is therefore ex- 
pressed regarding the reaction of any 
such European Economic Union‘ upon 
the prospects for American merchan- 
dise in the Old World. It is, of course, 
entirely premature to appraise this sit- 
uation at this time. Nevertheless, a 
careful analysis of the eight or nine 
European instances of ‘economic 
unions” actually consummated and the 
fourteen or fifteen others actively pro- 
posed in the past hundred years raises 
certain obvious questions. In the first 
place, one wonders how completely po- 
litical policies can be divorced from 
economic considerations in such asso- 
ciations; and, secondly, how they are 
likely to fare in the presence of that 
vastly strengthened and rapidly inten- 
sifying industrial rivalry, which has 
been one of the outstanding features of 
post-war Europe and has made the way 
difficult even for privately instigated 
economic accord through cartels and 
similar devices. These are the factors 
which have offered formidable obstacles 
to the success of previous efforts toward 
“economic” cohesion, and observers fa- 
miliar with that past record will prob- 
ably note with interest the prospect of 
any future development along this line 
in connection with these two major 
problems. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that 
any fundamental contribution to Eu- 
ropean prosperity and general economic 
stability, if it be not involved with dis- 
criminatory intent, either open or con- 
cealed, will react favorably upon the 
buying power of the Old World which, 
as indicated above, would be bound to 
have repercussions upon our export 
prospects not only across the Atlantic 
but in almost all parts of the world. 
Conversely, it would seem inconceivable, 
in view of the formidable stake which 
Europe has in American prosperity, that 
any intentional impairment of the con- 
tinued economic progress of this coun- 
try should be contemplated in connec- 
tion with such schemes. 

The prospect of this European Eco- 
nomic Union has brought to the fore the 
whole question of the supposed hostility 
of Europe toward the United States and 
its expression through tariff barriers. 
There are certain considerations apply- 
ing to all phases of international trade, 
which most emphatically must not be 


lost sight of during the more or less 
hectic discussion of such contentious 
issues. 


Fundamental Considerations 


The first of these which, in spite of 
constant reiteration still seems to require 
restatement, is the fundamental principle 
that the economic relations between any 
two countries by no means is confined 
solely to the direct interchanges of mer- 
chandise between them. To be more 
specific, we can not appraise accurately 
the status and prospects of our imports 
from Europe and the consequences of 
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any factors affecting them without 


bearing in mind the enormous volume 
of our purchases from European co 
nies, almost all of which, incidenta 
are free of tariffs because they cons 


of essential raw materials for our 
dustries. Since the plantations, mi: 
and other sources involved in t! 
colonial trade are practically all own 
in Europe, the commerce in question | 
to all intents and purposes, Europea 
even though geographically it lies beyond 
the shores of the Old World. 

Let us see how this situation applies 
to our trade with Britain. The balance 
of trade between the United States and 
the mother country of that Empire was 
in our favor to the extent of nearly 499 
million dollars last year; that is to say, 
our exports to the United Kingdom ex- 
ceeded our purchases from that country 
by that amount. But when we come to 
view our trade relations with India, 
Ceylon, and British Malaya we discover 
the interesting fact that the balance of 
our trade with those British possessions 
was against us in 1928 to the extent of 
some 316 million dollars. In 
words, those two balances of Anglo- 
American trade—the one “favorable” 
and the other “unfavorable’—though 
not balancing each other at present seem 
to be tending in that direction. Indeed, 
as our need for rubber, tin, jute and 
numerous other sub-tropical raw mate- 
rials increases with the expansion of our 
industries we are bound to see a 
steady growth in the volume of our 
purchases in the Asiatic colonies of 
Britain. This places in the hands of 
the mother country a very substantial 
credit through which her home obliga- 
tions can be effectively liquidated. 

This brings up the perennial but still 
apparently, in some quarters, unappre- 
ciated, basic principle of triangular trade 
adjustments. We discover, for example, 
that our imports from Japan exceeded 
our sales to the Island Empire last year 
by some 96 million dollars. This mar- 
ginal excess of credit in Japanese hands 
was more than double the amount nec- 
essary to take care of the excess of her 
imports from Germany over her sales 
to the Reich, which excess amounted 
to some 41.3 million dollars. 

In the case of India, likewise, the 
balance of Indian trade with the United 
States was in favor of the former bv 
some 95 millions, whereas India’s trade 
ledger with the United Kingdom stood 
against the great Asiatic domain by 
100 millions. 

It would seem short-sighted (to put it 
mildly), therefore, to accept blandly 
and on their face value the loud lamen- 
tations that our trade with this or that 
country is exclusively in our “favor” 
and something must be done either to 
increase our imports from or to impair 
our sales to the given countrv. It would 
be well to bear in mind the fundamental! 
fact that neither nations nor individuals 
stand today in that medieval position 
of bartering goods directly back and 
forth. The principle of the clearing 
house applies preciselv in the same gen- 
eral manner to the adjustment of inter- 
national commerce as it does to that 
within anv single community. 


other 


some 


Committee D-13 Meeting 


Plans for Sessions in Providence, 


Oct. 17-18 
lhe fall meeting of Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials will be held at the Providence- 
Hotel, Providence, R. L., 


Biltmore 
Thursday and Friday,. Oct. 17-18. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
real work of this organization is done 
in its sub-committees, more time will be 
viven to sub-committee meetings than in 
the past, the entire first day being de- 
yoted to them. The general meeting 
will be held on Friday morning, and on 
enn afternoon a schedule of trips to 

lustrial plants in the Providence vi- 
cinity will be arranged. 

Group luncheons will be held on both 
days, and on Thursday night an informal 
banquet will be the feature. The only 
information available at present regard- 
ing the banquet is that “one first-class 
aiter-dinner speaker will be on hand,” 
and that after the banquet “the com- 
nittee has planned a new, novel and 
surprising entertainment.” In view of 
the fact that David C. Scott, of Henry L. 
Scott Co., Providence, is chairman of 
committee on arrangements, ful- 
fillment of these promises is a certainty. 

\mong the plans for sub-committee 
meetings, is that of Warren Emley, who 
will hold meetings of the three sections 
ot Sub-Committee B-1, each section at 
a different time, so that one section will 
not conflict with another. Mr. Emley 
has ten problems to be solved, among 
them being: “Identification of Different 
Types of Rayon”; “Method of Measur- 
ing the Tensile Strength of Yarn, Twine 
and Small Cordage” ; “Method of Meas- 
uring Thickness”; “The Use of Align- 
ment Pins’; “Standard Regain of 
Wool”; “Regain and Moisture Content 
of Cotton Yarns and Fabrics.” 

\. M. Tenney, chairman of Sub- 
Committee A-2 on rayon will hold meet- 
ings of sections 1 and 2. 

\mong the papers to be presented at 
the gener ral meeting Friday morning will 
he one by D. L. Whittier on “Strengths 
ot Belting Fabrics”; and one by J. E. 
Skane, also on belting fabrics. 


the 


Urges More Cotton from an Acre 
John A. Todd Calls Bad Farming 


and Weevil Damage Our Problems 


AD tarming and weevil damage are 
two of the most serious problems 
that America must tackle if it is to 
maintain its production of cotton at a 
level in keeping with world demand, 
according to an annual review, “The 
World’s Cotton Situation,” by Professor 
John A. Todd of Liverpool, England, 
just published by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
“It is now perfectly clear that the 
weevil can be kept under control if the 
necessary measures are taken on a 
proper scale, but that must be practi- 
cally universal and compulsory,” Pro- 
fessor Todd says. “So far not more 
than 5% of the whole belt has ever been 
systematically and efficiently poisoned, 
and as long as that is true the efforts 
of those who are doing the work properly 
are largely wasted. 

“A higher yield per acre through 
better farming and the control of the 
weevil would enable the cotton grower 
in America to make a decent living out 
of cotton, which a great many of them 
at present are not doing. But a higher 
yield per acre does not necessarily mean 
larger total crops. That will come in 
course of time as the world consumption 
increases, but in the meantime, as 1926 
showed, a bumper crop means only a 
ruinous price. 

“The first essential is that of a great 
deal of the acreage at present growing 
cotton should be thrown out of cotton 
cultivation altogether,” Professor Todd 
remarks, adding that much of the land 
is not fit to grow cotton under present 
labor costs due to the low yield per 
acre. Increase in the world’s consump- 
tion of cotton involves a moderate price 
level, obtainable only by checking the 
high cost of production. 

“The world will take for many years 
to come all the cotton it can get at a 
price,” Professor Tood says. Sut it 
must be good cotton and at a reason- 
able price, which will pay the producer 


decently but will also allow the manu- 
facturer to produce the finished goods 
at a price within the means of the 
consumers.” 

Professor 
carryover cannot with safety be re- 
duced much further than it has been, 
and that consequently consumption of 
cotton during the coming season must 
be kept within the limits of this year’s 
crop. 

“If the crop should fall below 15,- 
000,000 bales the consumption must be 
reduced below the level of the last three 
seasons; and there is only one natural 
way in which that can be done, i.e., by 
a rise in prices.” Despite the Septem- 
ber report of 14,825,000 bales, Professor 
Todd indicates that the whole question 
of ultimate outturn of America. still 
hinges on the weather, particularly as 
it affects the weevil. 

Professor Todd indicates the possi- 
bility of the crop elsewhere than in 
America, reaching 13 million bales this 
year where for some years it has been 
running rather regularly at 12,000,000 
bales. He states that “no very great 
success has been attained as measured 
by the quantity of increased production” 
of the other crops, although there are 
indications that the Russian crop may 
outstrip the pre-War figure, and the 
Indian crop cannot now be accurately 
forecast as it is not fully planted. The 
compensating effect of the Indian crop 
for the vagaries of the American has 
constituted one of its advantages, Pro- 
fessor Todd says. 


Todd declares that the 


Army To Open Cotton Duck Bids 


PHILADELPHIA. 
master, U. S. 


— Depot Quarter- 
Army, will receive bids 
Oct. 14 to furnish them with 547,250 
yds., bleached coton duck, 64 to 7 ozs., 
28 in. wide, conforming with specifica- 
tions 6-123. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for August 


\ ITH the exception of August, 
1927, the activity of the domestic 
otton industry last month was the 
vreatest recorded for any August since 
the figures became available in 1922. 
‘igured on an average daily basis the 
cures are even more impressive than 
hen calculated on a basis of the calen- 
dar month; on the former basis the 
ndex was 99.8 last month, as compared 
vith 91.28 for August, 1928, and 110.23 
1 August, 1927, the previous minimum 
cing 68.88 in August, 1924. 

Those who believe that production has 
not been curtailed sufficiently to prepare 
i strong basis for the balance of the 
car May gain some encouragement from 
the fact that, figured on the basis of 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per a tre 
spindle for period September, 1921, to July, 1922, 
100-226 

Cotton 
U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 

August, 1922.. 109 125 94 92 125 

August, 1923.. 100 125 76 74 128 

August, 1924.. : 83 97 68 68 93 


August, 1925.... 98 115 80 80 116 
August, 1926.. 106 127 81 83 127 
August, 1927.. 123 149 92 95 146 
August, 1928.. 117 132 92 94 125 
August, 1929... 119 137 94 95 131 





average daily activity, there has been a 
steady although moderate recession since 
May, when the index was 114.60. For 
June it was 108.19, and for July 102.74. 
The trend has been in the right direc- 
tion, but it remains to be seen whether 
curtailment has been sufficient to pro- 
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duce a more satisfactory balance between 
production and consumption. 


Assuming that the monthly statistics 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York cover a repre- 
sentative cross section of the industry 
there is considerable encouragement to 
be found in the fact that the decrease 
during August in unfilled orders of 3.7% 
corresponds { fairly closely with the de- 
crease in the average daily activity of 
the industry of 2.86%. The fact that 
unfilled orders at the end of August 
were 22.9% greater than at the same 
date of 1928, and that stocks were 17.6% 
less also tend to offset the fact that sales 
for August were 8.3% less than for the 
same month of 1928. 
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New Botany Lines 


First Showing of its Spring Lines 
for Women’s Wear 


The first issue of spring wool goods 
lines of the Botany Worsted Mills was 


shown to the trade this week. Tweeds, 
coverts, crepes and fancies all held 
positions of importance. Tans and 


browns are accorded first position in 
coating colors, with green and_ blue 
following in order. Tans, browns and 
greens are about equally balanced in 
the crepes, although several blues are 
included. 

As is usual with Botany lines, the 
selection of fabrics is well balanced and 
includes sheer worsteds as light as 
4 oz. up to 13} oz. coatings. Prices 
range from $1.374-$3.25. 

An interesting group of open work 
effects include: Maxwelton 5543, $2.50; 
Dunrobin 5547, $1.674; Twinella 5545, 
$3.125: Botalace 5509, $2.574, Botalace 
5508, $2.374 and Botalace 5514, $2.25. 

In the line are the following: 

Crepe Vignette 5573. 


Lattice Crepe 5574. 
crisp finish, priced $2.25 


Two novelties of a 


Crepe Monalisa 5537. A rough crepe. 

Silverdew 5586. 

Cecilla 5563. 

Carette 5587. All $2.25 a yard: weight 

Oz These three clothes are rayon and 
worsted combinations, fancy twist, and 
piece dyed, colors shown on covert color 
card assortment, 

Durham 5584. Rayon and worsted com- 
hination Weight 4 oz 


Crepe Travers 5588. Crepe with a raised 
cord running across the cloth. 7% oz. $2.50. 
Carlton Plaid 5610. Rayon and worsted. 
402 $2.00 
Lorelei 5611. Fancy. $2.75. 7 
Style 5541. Border effect. $2.5¢ 
Chesterton 5544. 64 oz. $2.57 
for combination garments. 
Gossmore 5546. Heather mixture. 
53 OZ 
Treport 5548. 
$2.50 Coats 


; 73 OZ. 
Novelty 


$1.37%. 
10% oz. 
$2.57%. 


5542, 


Homespun effect. 
and ensembles. 

Westend 5549. Suiting. 8&4 oz. 
Shown in black, blue, brown. 

Etchtone, a series of Jacquards. 
5550, 5551, 5553, 5554, 5600. 

For coats, suits, and children’s wear. 
$2.57%4. 93 oz. White goods: Chevsteppe 
5557, Chevbar 5558, Chevpoint 5559. White 
cheviots ; 114 oz. $2.25. 

Glendam 5560. Sports wear. 

Twilldeen 5561. 7% oz. 
cloth for ensembles 

Trotteur 5562. 8&4 oz 
coating. Has a new weave. 

Crenella 5564. 9% oz $3. 
be a knitted fabric but is 
coats and suits. 

Antrim 5576. 
a basket weave 
$2.50 

Selkirk 5585. 

Iomond 5569. 

Gloaming 5570. 

Galashiels 5571. 


$2.65. 
Twill 


11 oz. 


$2,574. 


$2.75. Suiting or 
25. Appears to 
not. Good for 


Ss 


Heathery Scotch 
Suits and 


effect in 
coats. 9 OZ. 


Cloth with novelty yarn. 


Unfinished appearance Similar to English 
cloth. $3.25. 123 oz. 

Moorland 5581, 5582, 5583. $2.00. 13 oz. 
Sports coating with a new treatment of 


rayon used, giving light appearance. 
Castleton 5602. $2.95. 9 oz. Tweed effect. 
Velpanne 5619. Velvet woolen suiting or 
coating. 10 oz. $2.37% 
Biasan 5552. Homespun 
$2.7: 


weave 11 oz. 
Chopenelle 5575. 74% oz. $2.75. 
finished worsted 

Saratoga 5565. Coating and suiting with 
crepe surface. $2.75. 84 oz 

Ostend 5566. Mixture for 
$2.12%. 


Carlyle 5567 


Smooth 


suits. 9 oz. 


Scotch basket weave fabric 


coating or suiting. 114% oz. $3.00. 
Fenmoor 5577. Tweed with rayon treat- 
ment. Ensembles. 84 oz. $2.874. 
Checkerlaine 5578. Worested = suiting. 
7k Oz. $2.50. 
Fenway 5596. Checked coating. 113 oz. 
$2.874. Ensembles. 
Samarka 5601. 12 oz $3.124. Coats 
and ensembles. Double twisted cloth 
Cheelan 5626 For ensembles 73 02 
$2.25 
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Bottarella 5608, 5609. Twills on heavy 
flannel. 9% oz. 2.25 high shades; $2.12% 
street shades. 

Helmsdale 5595. 

Glendale 5599. 


Lonsdale 5598. Conservative mixtures in 
black, blue, and grey for spring coating. 
$3.25. 133 oz. 

Marchan 5521. $2.374. 9% oz. 


3Zotacrepe 5580. 7 oz. 
crepe for coats or wraps. 

Crepesheer 5650. Similar to wool geor- 
gette. $2.25. 54 oz. 

Coverta Cluster 5681. 
stripe and plain edge. 

Stratford 5633. 
ensembles. 8% oz. 

Bloomsbury 5606. 
suits. 


$2.124. Heavy 


Covert with cluster 
$1.87%. 5% oz. 
Tweed weave. Suits or 
$2.12%. 


8 oz. $2.75. Tailored 





Acquires Garside Service 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange to Con- 
tinue It Under His Direction 


The New York Cotton Exchange an- 
nounced Sunday that it has acquired 
the Garside Cotton Service, a_ well 
known informational cotton trade serv- 
ice, and has engaged Alston H. Garside, 





Wins Grand Prize 


The Falls Yarn Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., have 
been awarded the grand 
prize and gold medal for 
their exhibit of fine woolen 
and merino yarns at the 
United Exhibition of Bo- 
logna, Italy, held from May 
19 to June 2 of this year. 
In notifying the company 
of this award, the manage- 
ment of the _ exhibition 
stated that the Falls Yarn 
Mills are the only organiza- 
tion of their kind in the 
United States that has won 
a prize at the “Joint Exhi- 
bitions-Fairs of the ‘Lit- 
toriale’ of Bologna.” 





director of the service, as economist of 
the exchange, effective Oct. 1. The ex- 
change will continue the service in its 
own name, under the direction of Mr. 
Garside, with the exception of reports 
on the cotton crop which will be trans- 
ferred to other hands and Mr. Garside 


will have no further connection with 
them. 

The Garside service has been con- 
ducted for several years, with head- 


quarters in Boston, and a branch office 
at Atlanta, Ga., as a statistical and gen- 
eral informational service on funda- 
mental conditions and developments in 
the world cotton trade. Mr. Garside de- 
veloped it in its earlier stages for the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, 
and took it over from the bank when it 
outgrew a bank activity. Its influence 
has grown rapidly in recent years, and 
its advices have been followed closely in 
cotton markets and spinning centers of 
Europe and the Orient, as well as 
throughout this country. 

Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, in an- 
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nouncing the acquisition of the service 
by the exchange, said: 

“The New York Cotton Exchange has 
acquired the Garside Cotton Service with 
a view to rendering the most dependable 
and comprehensive information that can 
be extended to the world’s cotton trade. 
As the leading cotton exchange of the 
world, we feel it is fitting that we do this, 
to assist those who have an interest in 
cotton in coming to the soundest possible 
judgments on the market. 

“The cotton exchange will conduct the 
service with the same absolute impartiality 
and freedom from market bias, as have 
characterized the Garside Cotton Service. 
The reports will be prepared, under the 
personal direction of Mr. Garside, by a 
bureau and in office quarters which will be 
entirely separate from the rest of the 
organization of the exchange, and the con- 
tents of the reports will not be known to 
anyone outside of the bureau until the 
reports are received by all recipients, as 
heretofore. The reports will be distributed 
by mail, telegraph and cable, under the 
same arrangements as the Garside service 
has utilized, by which the advices will reach 
all recipients as nearly as possible at the 
same time. 

“Mr. Garside will devote his entire time 
to the interests of the New York Cotton 
Exchange.” 


American Enka Corp. 


Names Selling Agents 


Appointment of Cannon Mills and 
Cotton Products Announced as 
Plant Starts Standard Output 


The American Enka Corp. began 
standard production at its plant near 
Asheville, Tenn., Sept. 16, and simul- 
taneous with this, the company an- 
nounced that Cannon Mills and Cotton 
Products Co. had been appointed agents 
for its rayon yarns. The production of 
American Enka Corp. at the start was 
between 35,000 and 50,000 Ib. and was 
increasing steadily. The firm produces 
150 and 100 denier. The output of both 
is made up of 24 filaments. 

The Cannon Mills will handle the 
American Enka sales through its offices 
in New York, Utica, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Chicago, Reading, Chattanooga 
and Kannapolis, N. C. 

The sales of the Enka rayon through 
the Cotton Products will be handled 
through the company’s offices in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Providence, Chat- 
tanooga and Chicago. The areas of the 
two agencies do not conflict. 


Officials Confer on N. C. 


Textile Labor Situation 


The textile situation in North Caro- 
lina was the subject of a conference 
between Governor O. Max Gardner and 
three leading mill executives of Gaston 
County at Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 21. 
Arthur M. Dixon and J. H. Separk, ot 
Gastonia, and Stuart W. Cramer, 0! 
Cramerton, N. C., were at the confer- 
ence. Governor Gardner stated that the 
selection of the officials was made in 
view of their positions as heads of textile 
mill organizations and associations. 








Uncertain on Flexibility 


Tariff Debate Continues in 
Senate Chamber 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A prospect, 
prevailing until recently in the tariff 
discussions, of material expansion of 
tariff flexibility has been supplanted 
by one of genuine uncertainty as to 
whether the measure of flexibility now 
prevailing will be retained. The Senate 
is now passing on this phase of the 
tariff question—a phase that probably 
ranks, in all round significance, second 
to the tariff bill as an entirety. 

Indications are that the subject will 
he debated lengthily before a vote is 
taken and that the vote in the Senate 
will be close. The line-up on this issue 
may be more clearly defined than that 
on any other major phase of the tariff 
question. It is expected that the 
Democrats will vote more solidly on it 

and against it—than on any other 
feature. At present it seems that their 
progressive coalitionists will be quite or 
almost as solidly arrayed against flexi- 
hilitv, with the regular Republicans 
standing for it. These latter have been 
strong for expanding the processes of 
rate changes independently of Congres- 
sional action, but they have abandoned 
all hope of attaining anything funda- 
mental in that direction. The issue has 
been narrowed into one virtually of re- 
taining or abandoning the flexibility 
provisions in the present law. 

These, however, will be changed 
somewhat in case flexibility wins. It 
is proposed that the law positively 
require that changes by Presidential 
proclamation be preceded by investiga- 
tions and reports by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This has been the practice 
hitherto, but the present law is vague 
as to whether it must prevail. There is 
not likely to be much division as to this 
change. 

There are indications that the big 
increase of duty on wool rags as pro- 
posed by the Senate Finance Committee 
will be the major feature of controversy 
as to duties on textile products. A 
rather rife division of opinion as to this 
among manufacturers of woolen goods 
is reported, or suspended. Makers of 
worsteds are reported to be favorably 
disposed to the proposed higher duties 
on this raw material, while makers of 
woolens, particularly of the lower 
grades, are quite opposed. 

No important division of opinion is in 
evidence as to cotton goods duties, pro- 
posed changes in which apparently 
depend on chiefly two general phases 
of the situation. They might be omitted 
in case the program of change is 
narrowed to farm products alone. And 
they hang, like all other proposals, on 
the question of whether any tariff bill 
is to be passed. Predominant feeling in 
Washington is that a bill will be passed. 
This feeling, however, is not over- 
whelming. The feeling is that whether 
the final act, if one is passed, deals with 
industrial duties independently of farm 
products, is a matter that is probably in 
the lap of the gods. 











Worsted Yarn Spinners 
Outing Held 


PHILADELPHIA.—More than a_ hun- 
dred worsted yarn spinners from all sec- 
tions attended the outing held at the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa., Sept. 25, enjoying a day of sports 
and a dinner in the evening. A large 
delegation from New England arrived 
the night before and early Wednesday 
morning, being met at North Phila- 
delphia station by automobiles that had 
been assembled under the direction of 
Bob Lehman, Fred Krecker, McAlaine 
and Murphy. 

Arriving at the club all immediately 
changed into their golf togs and in a 
short time almost 100 were on the 
course, play being for the President’s 
cup and other attractive prizes which 
had been donated by various manu- 
facturers. A golf match between teams 
representing New England and Phila- 
delphia and vicinity attracted the at- 
tention of a large non-golfing audience. 
In the afternoon a _ baseball game 
tween the two sections was played. 
The report of the outing will be pub- 
lished in TEXTILE Wortp for Oct. 5. 


Textile Colorists Start 
Fall Meetings 


The initial fall meeting of the New 
York section of the Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was held in the club rooms 
of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 Park Ave., New York City, 
Sept. 27. The meeting was preceded 
by the customary informal dinner. The 
speaker of the evening was Carl Z. 
Draves of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., on “Anthraquinone Dyes.” 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics Division, Fall 
Meeting, Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 
tua, S. C., Oct; 3, 1929. 

International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference, Silk Association offices, 
New York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 8, 1929. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, Oct. 16, 1929. 

Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Fall 
Meeting, Providence, R. I., Oct. 
17-18, 1929. 

Texas Textile Association, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Jefferson Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 25-26, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Convention, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 
30-31, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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World Cotton Congress 


Further Cooperative Measures 
Are Proposed 


The fourteenth International Cotton 
Congress was opened on Sept. 17 in 
Barcelona, Spain. There were present 
260 delegates from 19 countries, and to 
these have to be added 260 delegates 
from Spain itself. 

The guests to the social side of the 
Congress included 200 ladies, of whom 
about 50 were from England. Most of 
them had responded to the invitation to 
attend the ceremony attired in cotton. 

Representations of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and the municipality of Bar- 
celona were present, and a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates and ladies was 
offered by Santiago Trias, president of 
the congress, and the representative of 
Spain on the international committee. 
In his address Mr. Trias claimed that 
Spain was the first country in Europe 
in which cotton was spun and woven, 

F. Holroyd, president of the In- 
ternational Federation, after suitably 
acknowledging the heartiness of the 
reception, said it was a duty and a 
pleasure to convey the thanks of the 
Congress, and of the whole of the cot- 
ton industry, to the King of Spain for 
his gracious acceptance of the office of 
“Honorary President of the Congress” 
on its silver jubilee. 

Mr. Holroyd then spoke of the 
activities of the Federation during its 
life of 25 years. He said that they had 
within their organizations 21 countries, 
19 of whom were directly represented 
that day. 

When the first Congress was held in 
Switzerland in 1904, following the at- 
tempts by the “Sully ring” to raise the 
price of cotton artificially, it was real- 
ized that the most important of the 
mutual interests of those engaged in 
the cotton trade was to secure ample 
supplies of the raw material at reason- 
able prices. Mr. Holroyd added: 

“Your committee realizes the im- 
mense possibilities that await further 
international action. We live in an era 
of combination, national and interna- 
tional, and with a view of extending 
still further the usefulness of our 
organization, your committee, later on, 
will present for your acceptance, a 
scheme of associate membership, which 
will bring into cooperation with our 
work the cotton exchanges and allied 
industrial and commercial associations.” 

In the first business session of the 
conference, the common interests of 
growers and spinners in the cotton in- 
dustry was exhaustively discussed by 
C. O. Moser, general manager of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange. 
On the subject of freight rates on cot- 
ton in the United States, he said that 
at present, in some instances, cotton is 
compelled to pay from two to eight 
times as much in freight rates as other 
commodities, hauled by the same rail- 
roads from the same points of origin 
to the same points of destination. Soon 
a much needed reduction is most likely, 
following proceedings now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Fig. 1. Lighting Rayon Spinning Machines 


with R.L.M. Reflector 


T HAPPENED that the new Du 

Pont Rayon plants at Richmond and 
Waynesboro, Va., and the new Indus- 
trial Rayon plant at Covington, Va., 
were being built at the same time and 
consequently the illumination planning 
came up on all three mills at once. The 
author was called in to consult with the 
engineers of the Du Pont and the In- 
dustrial Rayon to decide on the best 
types of reflector equipment for the 
various departments in these plants. 


Special Requirements Considered 


It was found after careful analysis 
of the lighting requirements of the 
various processes that existing lighting 
equipment could be employed satis 
factorily in all locations with the ex- 
ception of the spinning operation and 
for the throwing, coning, reeling, and 
twisting machines. The failure of 
existing equipment to meet the illumina- 
tion requirements of these operations 
led to the development of two new 
reflectors designed to give exactly the 
tvpe of lighting required. It is the 
intention of the writer to discuss the 
shortcoming of the existing equipment 
and the details of the new reflectors. 
\s a guide to good practice, a table is 
also included giving a summary of the 
more important rayon manufacturing 


Holophane Co, 


| 
1 
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Fig. 2. Lighting Rayon Spinning Machines 
with Special Unit 
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Rayon 


Manufacturing 


Industry 


By Davis H. Tuck* 











Fig. 3. Arrangement of Special Units for 
W ide Aisles and W here Obstructions 
Prevent Central Mounting 


operations and the best method for light- 
ing these processes. 


Rayon Spinning 


Fig. 1 shows a vertical cross-section 
of a rayon spinning machine lighted 
with a standard R.L.M. reflector. The 
useful zones of light are represented by 
the unshaded areas, and the shaded 
areas represent wasted light. It is true 
that the directly downward light is 
useful for aisle illumination, but it 1s 
wasted in the sense that too much light 
is directed to the aisle and not enough 
on the working parts of the spinning 
machine. The light represented by the 
shaded area above the light area is 
worse than wasted, as it is this light in 
the high angles that produce glare in 
the operators’ eves. It is seen, there 
fore, that the R.L.M. reflector will 
illuminate the spinning machine, but in 
a most wasteful and glary manner, and 
it would be necessary to use large lamps 
closely spaced to obtain the required 
intensity of illumination and to reduce 
the shadows by complete overlapping 
of light distributions of adjacent units. 

lig. 2 shows a vertical cross-section 
of a rayon spinning machine lighted 
with the special unit made to increase 
the efhciency of the installation by in- 
creasing the candlepower in the useful 
angles at the expense of some of the 
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excess aisle illumination and most of the 
light in the glare zone (60°-90° ). 

In practice the rayon spinning units 
are mounted at a height of 8 ft. from the 
floor and spaced on 5- to 8-ft. centers. 
Lamps of 100 to 150 watts are used. An 
intensity of 12 foot-candles is received 
on both the horizontal and vertical work. 
In some types of spinning machines the 
working aisle is quite wide and obstruc- 
tions in the center of the aisle make it 
impossible to mount the lighting equip- 
ment in the center aisle position as 
shown by Fig. 2. For such machines 
the reflectors should be mounted as 
shown in Fig. 3. 


Vaporproof Equipment 


It is desirable to use vaporproof light- 
ing equipment in the spinning room 





Fig. 4. 


Spinning Reflector 


The Special Rayon 


because of chemical fumes and also to 
reduce the maintenance problems as 
much as possible. The spinning unit 
was therefore designed with a screw 
thread molded on to the top of the 
reflector to engage a_cast-aluminum- 
alloy screw type of vaporproof fitter. 
The flange above the threads on the 
reflector seat against a rubber gasket 


5 











. 
Fig. 5. Candlepower Distribution Curve 
of Rayon Spinning Reflector 
with 100-W att Lamp 
in the vaporproof fitter. The unit is 


shown in Fig. 4. 
Rayon Throwing 


rhe operations of throwing, coning, 
and twisting require a reflector 
having an entirely different type of light 
distribution. The working aisle is 
and the working surface is a 


reeling, 


narrow, 





Fig. 6. Calculating Candlepower Distribu- 


tion for a Throwing Machine 


vertical plane that must be lighted 
uniformly from top to bottom. The 
operator working directly in front of 
one light must not shadow the work. 
Inasmuch as the intensity of illumina- 
tion varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the light source and 
directly as the cosine of the angle of 
incidence, it may be shown _ that 





Fig. 7. Throwing Machines Illuminated 


by R.L.M. Reflector 





Cp 
a 

u I 
where 7, is the illumination on the 
vertical surface of the throwing ma- 


cos @ sina 


chine, Cp is the candlepower in the 


direction at which /, is measured, H is 
the vertical height in feet of the reflector 
above the work, and 4 is the angle 
formed by a line drawn from the reflec- 
tor to the vertical working plane and 
the vertical working plane. See Fig. 6. 

Referring to Fig. 6, it will be seen 
that the vertical surfaces near the top 





Fig. 8. Throwing Machines Illuminated 
by “Vertical-Machine” Rayon Reflector 


of the throwing machine will be rel- 
atively easy to illuminate and that the 
vertical surfaces near the bottom of 
the machine will be relatively hard. 
For equal vertical illumination at the 
top and bottom of the throwing machine 
the candlepower from the reflector must 
be progressively increased inversely as 
cos’ a sin a. 
h* 

This same operation must be made at 
the skew angles so that there will be 
complete overlapping of candlepower 
distribution of adjacent reflectors. This 
overlapping is necessary to prevent the 





Fig. 9. 


The “V ertical-Machine” 
Rayon Reflector 


operator casting a shadow on the work 
when standing directly in front of one 
reflector. Such a _ reflector will be 
symmetrical in geometrical shape but 
asymmetrical as regard light distribu- 
tion, as shown by Figs. 9 and 10. 

Fig. 7 shows how an R.L.M. reflector 
wastes most of the light in non-essential 
directions and the candlepower distribu- 
tion is such that the top vertical sur- 
faces receive much greater illumination 
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Fig. 10. Above, Vertical Distribution 
Curves of “Vertical-Machine” Rayon 
Reflector; Below, Horizontal Curve 


than the equally important lower ver- 
tical surfaces. Also the high angle 
light (60°-90°) produces most undesir- 
able glare. The useful zones of light 
are represented by the unshaded areas, 
and the shaded areas represent wasted 
light. 


“Vertical Machine” Reflector 


Fig. 8 shows how the new “vertical- 
machine” rayon reflector distributes the 
light so that uniform vertical illumina- 
tion will be received on the entire ver- 
tical face of throwing and similar ver- 
tical working-plane machinery. The 
shaded portions of the distribution curve 
represent wasted light and the unshaded 
portion represent light that is utilized 
for producing vertical lighting. The 
candlepower is progressively increased 
as the distance from the work to the 
reflector increases so that the resulting 
vertical illumination on all vertical 
points of the machine is equal. An 
inspection of Fig. 10 will show that the 
candlepower distribution is different 
for each vertical plane through the ma- 
chinery, the distribution becoming wider 
up to 60° and then rapidly becoming 
narrow. This progressive change in 
distribution about the vertical plane is 
essential so that there will be complete 
overlapping of light from adjacent units, 
thereby eliminating shadows of the 
operator’s body, and so that there will 
be no glare in the operator’s eye from 
reflectors viewed down the aisle. 

Fig. 9 shows the physical charac- 
teristics of the “vertical-machine” rayon 
reflector, and Fig. 10 shows the vertical 
candlepower distribution curves taken 
in. different vertical planes and a 
horizontal candlepower distribution 
curve taken through a horizontal plane 





intersecting the vertical distribution 
at 30". 
American Enka Corp., Asheville, 


N. C., employes will be paid by check, 
it has been officially announced, to avoid 
all chances of payroll holdups. 
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Rayon ’s Tomorrow 


N PRESENTING this, the Fifth Annual Rayon 

Number of TrextTrLE Wortp, the editors have at- 
tempted to offer to their readers a composite picture of 
developments to date in the field of synthetic fibers, as 
they affect the manufacturing and merchandising policies 
of textile producers. 

Part of the function of this issue is to serve as an 
“inventory.” It takes stock of progress made in ex- 
panding the uses of rayon and allied fibers, and of the 
progress made in improving the quality of those fibers 
and the technique of their processing. 

More important than this, however, is its forward- 
looking function. After one has absorbed details of 
production statistics, new rayon fabrics, and improved 
mill practice, it is necessary to project one’s self mentally 
into the years that are to come. 

The synthetic fiber movement has not reached its 
climax. It has merely started on the upgrade. 
can predict, with certainty, its endpoint. 


No one 
Any student 
of the situation, however, can forecast, without fear of 
contradiction, a future expansion far beyond any ap- 
parent limits set by the world’s productive and consump- 
tive capacity of synthetic fibers today. 

There are certain definite and important advantages in 
a material, the production of which is controlled by man. 
Such advantages have been responsible for the romantic 
growth of the synthetic dye industry in the last half- 


century. ‘The only limits which anyone can set are those, 


which might result from lethargy in research work in 
cellulose chemistry. The real future of synthetic fibers 
rests not with the sales-manager but with the chemist and 
engineer. 

No textile manufacturer can afford to forget the 
revolutionary effect which the rayon impetus has had 
upon his business during the last decade. Nor can he 
afford to close his mind to the far more astounding 
possibilities which the future holds. 


Or 


Textile Mills May “Win the War” 


MIERICAN women are going to wear longer skirts— 
unless they change their minds. 

This communique is about as positive as any which 
can be issued in a war between Paris and New York, in 
which women’s styles are involved. 

If it is correct that Paris has won, it may eventually 
be proved that textile manufacturers have “won the war.” 

Longer skirts mean of course extra yardage. They 
may mean many other things. Mercerizers may gain a 
very real impetus in their Durene campaign. If skirts 
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are to come below the knees, it is possible that many 





women will not care whether the top four inches of their 
stocking is of silk or cotton. There may be a demand 
for an entirely different type of undergarment than the 
one which has proved so popular in the era of short 
skirts. Cotton underwear might stage a comeback. 
Anyone with the time and inclination could conjure 
up scores of other possibilities as aftermaths of the 
battle. 
forward to the time when the textile industry is on the 


He might even be so visionary as to look 


carpet before a Senate Investigating Committee, charged 
with having subsidized an unofficial observer at the 
Paris style conference. 





—— 


Flexible Features Will Be Needed 


ANY of the strongest advocates of adequate pro- 
M tection to domestic industry have either opposed 
or seriously questioned the wisdom of the flexible 
features of the Fordney-McComber tariff, which in 
principle are covered in the pending Hawley-Smoot bill. 
‘This was because of their knowledge and experience that 
nothing in the past has been so destructive of business 
confidence as the threat of tariff revision, which threat 
is ever present under the active operation of the flexible 
provisions. 

But in the very possible event that the ridiculously 
involved political game that is being played in the Senate 
may defeat the pending bill, or result in the passage of 
a measure so unsatisfactory to President Hoover that 
he will be obliged to exercise his veto, then the flexible 
features of the present tariff will be the only recourse of 
those who are not now adequately protected. Faced by 
such a contingency it is possible that many strong pro- 
tectionists who have been seeking elimination of the 
flexible features will rally to the support of President 
Hoover in his courageous and logical plea for the flexible 
features of the pending bill, administered by a bi-partisan 
tariff commission reporting their recommendations to the 
President and not to Congress. 

It has become morally certain that if any tariff bill 
is passed by the present Congress, and either signed by 
the President or passed over his veto, it must be the result 
of numerous compromises in the Senate and in confer- 
ence, from which compromises industry will suffer most 
seriously and to that extent must remain inadequately 
protected until the next general tariff revision, unless 
flexible features that can be depended upon to flex are 
embodied in the act. Therefore it behooves every believer 
in adequate tariff protection to give effective endorsement 
of President Hoover’s statement in support of the 
flexible features of the present tariff, with particular 
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emphasis upon his assertion that “It is only a destruction 
of the principle of the flexible provisions to provide that 
the Tariff Commission recommendations should be made 
to Congress instead of the Executive.” 








“or 


Irregular Cotton —The Remedy 


HAT the steadily increasing irregularity of domestic 

cotton fiber length and character is a more important 
roblem requiring correction, than the tendency of staple 
ength to decrease, has been emphasized in these columns 
on several occasions, and is the text of an interview with 
Henry L. Tiffany, president of Kilburn Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., in the New Bedford Sunday Standard. 
Mr. Tiffany’s reputation as a spinner and cotton expert 
must attract renewed attention to this problem and to 
the remedy that he proposes; the latter is community 
srowing and seed selection, and presumably also com- 
munity marketing, for there must be an assured price 
incentive to encourage growers to abandon present 


1 
} 
] 
| 


slovenly methods. 

Ordinary cotton drawing rolls can be set to draft 
satisfactorily cottons of any fairly even-running lengths, 
but not if the lengths in any mix are very irregular ; the 
latter cause cockled, weak and uneven yarn, excessive 
waste and “ends down” and low production. It is true 
that high drafting systems will handle cottons of ir- 
regular staple length, and the increasing irregularity of 
domestic cottons has been an important factor in stimu- 
lating the installation of such systems at large expense to 


spinners. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture through its 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Cotton Marketing, and the agricultural departments of 
several cotton states, notably Texas, have been exerting 
themselves for several years to stimulate community 
cotton growing and marketing, but something more than 
this comparatively limited educational campaign is 
That something must guarantee to community 
growers and all other growers of even running cotton 


nec ded. 


of good character a price that will encourage such effort 

a price proportional to that which spinners are obliged 

to pay shippers for various lengths, grades and char- 

If middlemen will not give the grower a fair 

deal then it must be given him through cooperative 
marketing and cooperative buying. 


Pr 


acters. 








The Instinct for Cooperation 


i Bens most important contribution to Japan’s rapid 
expansion and success in cotton manufacturing, ac- 
cording to Arno S. Pearse, secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinner’s and 
\lanufacturer’s Associations, than whom there is no 
ire competent observer, are combination buying and 
ling and the specialized mass production thus made 


ssible. Cheap labor costs, a minimum of government 
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labor restriction and complete absence of labor unions 
are important factors, as are up-to-date machinery and 


inherent textile skill of operatives, but the previously 
mentioned outstanding factors, according to “The Cotton 
Industry of Japan and China,” by Mr. Pearse, are the 
result of “inherent instinct for cooperation which has 
led to the formation of huge combines in the industry.” 

‘Inherent instinct” of manufacturers and merchants 
of this country is highly individualistic, and our Federal 
and State legislation is designed to encourage individ- 
ualism and discourage cooperation, yet we of the textile 
industry gradually are awakening to the advantages of 
cooperation, and our institutes and associations are 
endeavoring to teach us how to cooperate. 

It requires no argument to convince really able manu- 
facturers and merchants that if we could have effective 
cooperative or combination control of an adequate per- 
centage of the production and marketing of each major 
class of textiles, with efficient buying and merchandising, 
the whole industry could be placed upon a permanently 
profitable basis. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: 


according to general market opinion. 


Trading is spotty but fair 
Prices are firm 
and offer possibilities for profit in many print cloth and 
sheeting constructions. Few mills are now on curtailed 
schedules, but one group is urging mills to shut down 
Print cloth dobbies have 
been active with prices tending upward. 


Saturdays for rest of the year. 

Piques have 

been fair, but carded broadcloths relatively inactive. 
Wool Textile Markets: 


a quiet period, but are now selling in satisfactory volume 


Wool goods for fall have had 
once more. The turn in the weather has helped this 
end of the business. Spring goods are draggy in most 
centers, as the buyer has not had sufficient time to gauge 
consumer demand. Overcoatings have picked up con- 
siderably with chinchillas selling well in certain houses. 
Spurt in knitting yarns continues; weaving sales small 
but specifications are good, prices are steady. 

Knit Goods Markets: 


terest in underwear heavyweights; spring lines. still 


Cold weather stimulated in- 
slow. Continued polo shirt activity featured outerwear 
industry with chance garment may become a staple. 
Bathing-suits quiet. Hosiery steady, with no sharp de- 
mand at any end; rayon half-hose improved. Call for 
holiday goods is likely. 
Silk Textile Markets: 

prices dropped 10 to 15c. 


Raw silk continued soft, and 

Little buyer interest, manu- 
facturers held off in hope of a further drop. Thrown 
silk quiet; spun silk better, but call was still hesitant. 
Broadsilk market steady. Some factors report growth 
of call for Shantungs. Silk experts from many countries 
are gathering for International Silk Conference in New 


York. 
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Textile Outlook Good 


Larger Sales Volume Expected 
in Next 90 Days 


By Robert M. Davis 
Statistical Editor, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


That the volume of business in the 
textile industry in the country as a 
whole is on a materially higher plane 
than that being witnessed at the close of 
August or at the close of September 
last year is indicated by opinions on 
business conditions expressed by mem- 
bers of the Council on the Trend of 
Business, which organization is con- 
ducted by The Business Week. The 
5,600 top-executives composing the 
Council, of whom over 600 are directly 
interested in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of textile products, reflect very 
closely actual business conditiuns in that 
their opinions are based upon the basic 
factors of unfilled orders on hand, in- 
quiries by buyers, current sales and col- 
lections. These men in the composite 
state that their volume of business at 
the close of September was about 8% 
above that being witnessed at the close 
of August, and of proportions about 4% 
over that at the close of September last 
year. 

The members of the Council state that 
the sales outlook in the textiles industry 
for the remaining months of the year 
is very good. The average volume of 
business during the next 90 days is ex- 
pected to exceed the current volume by 
about 7%, and is expected to exceed 
the volume of business witnessed during 
the same 90-day period last year by 
about 59%. This is the most favorable 
outlook reported by the leaders of the 
textile industry in quite some time. 

Every section of the country, with the 
exception of the New York and West 
South Central sections reports a volume 
of current business in the textile indus 
try at the close of September over that 
witnessed at the time last year, 
and every section anticipates during the 
next 90 days an average volume of busi- 
ness of larger proportions than at the 
close of September. 


same 


Style in Men’s Wear Orders 
Wool Institute Reports Percenta 
of Patterns and Colors 


ces 
ses 


lhe analysis of men’s wear suiting 
orders prepared by the Wool Institute, 
measures the demand, states Bart Mur- 
ray, stylist of the men’s wear division. 

In the bulletin accompanying the table 
given below, Mr. Murray says, “Things 
that in demand, of course, are the 
easiest to sell. The Wool Institute’s 
figures that will be issued during the 
next few months will reflect the demand 
that must make itself felt in orders for 
men’s clothing in 1930, Demand for 
talkies, clothing, or any other 
commodity, does not change overnight. 
he movement is gradual. These figures 


are 


men’s 


decrease in the general demand for 
various types of styling.” 

The percentages of patterns and colors 
in suiting orders referred to in the 
bulletin, follow: 


PATTERNS 
FANCY WORSTEDS 
Per Cent Orders 


Apr. May June July Aug. 
Stripes 79 71 68 64 59 
Plaids. 9 15 17 28 28 
Small weaves 8 7 7 2 a 
Checks 2 “4 6 3 3 
Plain effects 2 3 2 3 6 
100 100 100 100 100 
FANCY WOOLENS Under $1.50 Yd. 
Stripes. 56 61 61 63 58 
Plain and = small 
weaves. 34 32 29 25 26 
Plaids. 5 5 7 9 12 
Checks 5 2 3 3 a 
100 100 100 100 100 
FANCY WOOLENS Over $1.50 Yd. 
Stripes 65 56 as 51 48 
Plain and small 
weaves 20 37 46 37 31 
Plaids . 5 8 9 9 
Checks 11 2 2 3 12 
100 100 100 100 100 
COLORS 
FANCY WORSTEDS 
—Per Cent Orders . 
Apr. May June July Aug. 
Gray 39 33 32 33 33 
Brown and tan 34 36 36 39 39 
Blue. 26 30 30 26 24 
Miscellaneous | 1 2 2 a 
100 100 100 100 100 
FANCY WOOLENS Under $1.50 Yd. 
Gray. 38 35 32 39 36 
Brown and tan 49 52 49 44 48 
Blue 12 1 17 15 12 
Miscellaneous I 2 2 2 a 
100 100 100 100 100 
FANCY WOOLENS Over $1.50 Yd. 
Gray 40 36 37 39 36 
Brown and tan 48 53 49 46 51 
Blue 10 10 13 12 10 
Miscellaneous 2 1 1 3 3 
100 100 100 100 100 


Note: The figures for August have been taken from 
orders for spring, 1930, fabrics. Figures from April 
to July inclusive were taken from orders for fall, 1929, 
fabrics. 





Plan for Western Outerwear 
Meeting on Oct. 29 


MiLwWAUKEE, Wis.—When the West- 
ern District Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation meets at Milwaukee Oct. 29 in 
annual convention, the program will 
differ considerably from that of former 


years. This is the announcement made 
by H. L. Ashworth, business manager. 


He states that question box discussions 
will feature this year’s convention 
almost exclusively. Problems of the 
knit goods manufacturer whether they 
be along production, technical or mer- 
chandising lines will be given full at- 
tention and consideration, rather than 
having a number of speeches. 





Texas Association to Meet 
Oct. 25-26 


The fall meeting of the Texas Textile 
Association will be held in Dallas, 
Texas, Oct. 25 and 26, according to an 
announcement from Dan H. Poole, of 
Sherman, Texas, secretary. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Jefferson Hotel and a 


will help you anticipate the increase or large attendance is expected. 
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Lowell Institute Opens 


New Physics “Lab,” Free-Hand 
Drawing Room, and Gate 


LoweLL, Mass.—Lowell Textile Ip. 
stitute opened its doors on Thursday 
of this week to the new class of fresh- 
men. Lectures for this class will begin 


on Monday, Sept. 30. The upper-class- 
men will register Monday and _ begin 
work on Tuesday. 

A special two-day orientation pro- 
gram was conducted for the freshmen 
this week. Thursday morning regis- 
tration was held, faculty rules were 
explained by the registrar, an address 
of greeting was delivered by Pres, 
Charles H. Eames, and talks were 
given by the heads of the departments 
on the various courses of instruction, 
Following lunch, the student activities 
were explained by members of the 
faculty, Prof. J. G. Dow lectured on 
making profitable use of time spent at 
the institute, and inspection tours were 
conducted through the institute build- 
ings and grounds. A complimentary 
dinner was given the freshmen Thurs- 
day evening in the institute dining 
room, and this was followed by a 
program of music and entertainment. 
Friday was devoted to the taking of 
intelligence tests, physical examinations, 
and individual pictures. 

The institute opens this year with the 
same personnel in the faculty. The 
incoming class is about the same size as 
last year. Several classrooms have been 
added during the summer, including a 
new physics laboratory and a new free- 
hand drawing room. A new gate has 
been added to the campus. 

Football practice has been in full 
swing for the past two or three weeks 
under the guidance of Coach Yarnall 
and Athletic Director Cushing. It is 


hoped that the team can uphold the 
undefeated record set by last year’s 
team. 


Alumni activities for the season have 
already commenced. On Friday, Sept. 6, 
George H. Perkins, consulting engineer 
of Boston, addressed the 3oston alumni 
on the subject “Future of the Colonial 
Avenue Building and the Desirability 
of Naming It After James T. Smith.” 
Next Saturday, Oct. 5, following the 
football game in New York between 
Lowell Textile Institute and the College 
of the City of New York, a dinner and 
dance will be held under the auspices of 
the New York alumni at the Level Club, 
253 West 73d St. 





Cotton Yarn Merchants Outing 
Date Changed 


PHILADELPHIA.—Because of a last 
minute change, the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants annual meeting, election of offi- 
cers and outing, originally sched- 
uled for Sept. 24, were held Sept. 27 
at the Cedar Brook Country Club, in- 
stead of at the Manufacturers’ Country 
Club. Details of the various events on 
the program will be published in these 
columns next week. 
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Calculating ... 






HREADS AND PICKS PER INCH 
7s for“Two-Layer” 





ii 


N Number of Threads in Weave 


Fig. 25. Graph for Finding Setting of 
a True Two-Layer Maximum Fabric 


HE general formula applicable 
to such weaves may be stated as 
follows: 
Let P = the pitch of the setting. 
N =the total number of threads in 
the weave. 
d =the working diameter of the 


yarn. 
Then: 
(N —2)d + 2V3d 
om” ae ee. 
dN — 2d + 2V3d 
aN 
d(N — 2+ 2v3) 
Sl 
d(N + 1.464) 
lu, 


If the diameter of the yarn, as in the 
foregoing examples, is arbitrarily chosen 
as 10 units, the pitch in the same units 
will be as follows: 


10(N + 1.464) 


P = N 
_ 10N_ + 14.64 
= N 

14.64 
— ie : 
+ N 


Curve Plotted 


If the corresponding values are 
plotted on cross-section paper, as in 


*This is the eighth installment of the 
treatise on “The Analysis and Synthesis of 
Cloth Structure,” by Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Brand. The previous installments ap- 
peared Sept. 10, Nov. 12, and Dec. 17, 1927; 
Dec. 15, 1928; Apr. 20, Apr. 27, and Aug. 
31, 1929. 

+Head of Weaving and Designing Depart- 
ment, Dundee Technical College and School 
of Art, Dundee, Scotland. 


and “Three-Layer” 


Maximum Fabrics 


By T. Woodhouse} and A. Brand 


Fig. 25, the resulting curve is seen to 
be of the nature of a rectangular hy- 
perbola, and is asymptotic; i. e., the 
curve will only touch the axes at in- 
finity. The graph in Fig. 25 may be 
used to ascertain, with sufficiently ap- 
proximate values for practical purposes, 
the setting of any fabric of the type 
indicated; that is, a true two-layer 
fabric. 

For example, suppose it is required 
to find the setting of a maximum-square 
cotton fabric, woven in the twelve up 
twelve down twill form from 16s yarn. 
The working diameter of cotton yarn, as 
ascertained previously in the articles, 
is as follows: 


1 ] 
32V count 32V 16 ~ 


1 1 


ZK i Te 


a= 


From the graph in Fig. 25, P is as- 
certained to be 10.61 units when d 
10 units. Therefore, the pitch in the 
actual fabric will be: 
a 10.61 — 10.61 1 
in — 


x 


= if. - = = — in. 
128 10 1280 120.7 


Consequently, the fabric required 
would have 120.7 threads per inch in 
the warp and 120.7 picks per inch in the 
filling. The method described is, of 
course, applicable to yarns made from 
any kind of fiber when used with the 
type of weave indicated, and illustrated 
by the typical examples drawn in Fig. 
20 (TEXTILE Wortp, Aug. 31, 1929, 
p. 43). 


Maximum Number Difficult 


In connection with practically all 
kinds of yarns and even under the most 
favorable conditions, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in inserting the maximum 
number of threads and picks per inch. 
This difficulty becomes increasingly 
evident as the diameters of the yarns 
become less and less—due chiefly to the 
decrease in vertical strength. There is 
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probably no fiber in which the obstacles 
encountered are so pronounced as in 
the case of jute. 

Jute is essentially a fiber which is 
mainly suited for the production of com- 
paratively thick threads. Moreover, 
the yarns made from this fiber are never 
perfectly regular, and the irregularities 
become increasingly serious in their 
effects on the weaving process as the 
yarn counts become finer; that is, as the 
yarn diameter decreases. Relatively 
few spinners ever attempt to spin jute 
yarn with counts lighter than 7 or 8 lb. 
per spindle. When the counts reach 
4 lb. or 3 Ib. per spindle, the number 
of spinners can almost be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

With such fine jute yarns as 3 lb. per 
spindle, or even 4 lb. per spindle, it is 
economically impossible to obtain maxi- 
mum values in weaving. Nevertheless, 
under particular and favorable condi- 
tions, a very close approach to maxi- 
mum values may be made. In proof 
of this statement Fig. 26 illustrates a 
mercerized jute fabric which, in the 
finished state, contains 28.3 threads per 
inch and 26.0 picks per inch. In the 
loom the corresponding values were 
23.8 threads per inch and 23 picks per 
inch. The warp yarn was 4 lb. per 
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Fig. 26. A Mercerized Jute Fabric 
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Fig. 27. 
with Straight Filling Threads 


spindle, and the filling 5 lb. per spindle. 
The working diameters of the two dif- 
ferent yarns are 


War V4 Ib. _ 2 ] hi. 
“> i in 2a - 
cee VS tb... 2256 _. 1 i 
Filling : im 6h lUi;SS”6 UCR 


The maximum values obtainable, ac- 
cording to the foregoing calculations 
and using the value 2 instead of V3 are: 


60 . , 
Warp: — = 30 threads per inch 
— 53.67 . ° . 
Filling : “ = 26.84 picks per inch 
Tabulating this data for easy com- 
parison, we have 
Threads Picks 
Fabric per inch per inch 
Loom State 23.80 23.00 
Finished State ... 28.30 26.00 
Calculated Value 30.00 26.84 


It will be seen that, in spite of the 
very weak and unusually small-diameter 
jute yarns used, the fabric approaches 
reasonably close to the maximum values 
found in the foregoing investigations. 


Two- and Three-Layer Fabric 
The particulars that have already ap- 


peared in this series of articles have 
reference chiefly to two-layer fabrics, 


as mentioned in connection with the 
illustrations and elsewhere. In such 
fabrics the thickness of the cloth is 


determined by the compressed depth of 
one warp thread and one filling thread. 
The maximum depth possible in this 
type of fabric is equal to the diameter 
of the warp thread plus the diameter of 
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Theoretical Three-Layer Structure 


the filling thread, but, obviously, such 
a condition could only obtain with in- 
compressible yarns. The nearest ap- 
proach in practice to such conditions 
would be one of the various kinds of 
wire fabrics in which interstices are 
necessarily and invariably present; e. g., 
wire filter fabrics and the like. 

In such cases where, either by acci- 
dent or by design, the number of threads 
per inch of any given count of yarn ex- 
ceeds the values determined by the 
various experiments and calculations 
already discussed, the fabric departs 
from the two-layer structure, and ap- 
proaches more and more nearly to the 
three-layer .form as the number of 
threads per inch is increased. When 
the maximum three-layer fabric is 
reached, the result represents the limit- 
ing number of threads per inch possible 
in any fabric with a single or simple 
structure weave. 

Three Maximum Structures 

It will be advisable at this stage to 
make several observations regarding 
both theoretical and practical aspects of 
the structure of cloths in general. If 
it were possible to spin and to utilize 
yarns that were capable of resisting suc- 
cessfully the tendency to assume a more 
or less truly elliptical section, and that 
were still able to bend easily in a longi- 
tudinal direction, there would be three 
possible stages of maximum structures ; 
VIZ. : 

(1) That in which a maximum num- 
ber of both warp and filling threads are 
interwoven. This stage has already 
been fully discussed and illustrated with 
reference to fabrics in which the warp 
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and filling are of equal counts, but little 
or nothing has been said regarding simi- 
lar maximum two-layer cloths made 
from different counts of warp and 
filling. 

(2) That in which a maximum num- 
ber of warp threads are interwoven with 
approximately half that number of 
filling picks, and in which the warp and 
filling are of equal counts. 

(3 That in which a maximum num- 
ber of filling threads are interwoven 
with approximately half that number 
of warp threads, and in which the warp 
and filling are of equal counts. 

Stages 2 and 3 may be regarded as 
general examples of these three-layer 
fabrics; although, in practice, the ma- 
jority of such fabrics have one series 
oi yarns (the warp in stage 2 and the 
filling in stage 3) of much smaller sec 
tional area than those in the other series. 
In point of fact, it is much easier to 
make a maximum three-layer fabric 
when the conditions just mentioned ob- 
tain than when the warp and the filling 
are of equal count. Nevertheless, the 
hypothetical cases above chosen form 
the best examples for an introduction to 
this phase of the subject and for illus- 
tration purposes. 


Theoretical Three-Layer 


A diagrammatic illustration repre- 
senting the theoretical three-layer struc- 
ture appears in Fig. 27. A practicable 
structure of almost identical dimensions 
would result if incompressible threads, 
such as metal wires, were used to form 
the three-layer structure A shown at 
the left-hand side of the illustration. 
The plan B of the fabric shows that 
in the perfect square of cloth illustrated, 
there are 8 threads of warp, Cl to C8, 
but only 4 picks of filling, Dl to D4. 
The upper sectional view at E, that im- 
mediately below the plan B, represents 
the actual positions assumed by the 8 
warp threads and the second pick of the 
weave F; whereas the lower sectional 
view at G represents the corresponding 
positions of the same 8 warp threads 
when the first pick of the weave F is 
inserted. 

For the sake of uniformity, the di- 
ameters of both warp and filling have 
been made exactly alike, and similar to 
those in Figs. 20 and 21 (TEXTILE 
Wortp, Aug 31, 129, p. 43), but in 
making the drawing, the pitch of the 
warp threads in both the plan B and 
the sections E and G was made equal 
to the diameter. Naturally, this course 
assumes at once that the setting of the 
fabric is determined directly by the re- 
ciprocal of the diameter of the yarn 
itself. For the present, however, this 
should be regarded as an assumption 
only. In the routine of research work 
of any kind, it is essential to start some- 
where, and the method outlined appears 
to be the most suitable. 


Theoretical Setting 
The conditions chosen show clearly 
that before any filling is inserted among 


the warp threads, the latter—when level 
in sheet form, that is, all in the same 








Fig. 28. 
ture with Straight Warp Threads 


Theoretical Three-Layer Struc- 


plane—would fill the whole of the space 
available in both length and width. But, 
by lifting alternate threads to form 
plain weave, as shown by the 4 picks 
D1, D2, D3 and D4, Fig. 27, one-fourth 
of the warp surface on each side of the 
fabric is replaced by filling. This would 
actually take place if both the threads 
and the picks were incompressible, and 
then the average angle formed by the 
warp threads in bending partially 
around the picks of filling would be 45°, 
as demonstrated by the triangle at picks 
M3 and D4 of the sectional view 4A, 
lig. 27. It is clear that each of the two 
sides adjacent to the right angle of the 
triangle is equal to 2d (d being the 
diameter of the thread), whence the 
triangle is isosceles, and each of its 
remaining angles must be equal and 45°. 
Therefore, if the practical conditions 
were absolutely identical with the hypo- 
thetical conditions, the following values 
would be correct for the setting of such 
fabrics: 
Warp threads per inch = 
C 


Filling threads per inch = 5 
<( 
lig. 28 illustrates the opposite set of 
conditions, stage 3, in which there is a 
maximum number of filling picks per 
inch, and half that number of warp 
threads per inch. The plan of such a 
iabric is seen at H anda section showing 
- picks and 4 threads appears at J. In 
this particular case, and under similar 
onditions to those just stated, the set- 
ng of this type of fabric would be: 
1 


Warp threads per inch = — 
2d 


Filling threads per inch = — 


lf the above values are applied to a 
‘abric made from jute yarn counting 
16 lb. per spindle—for purposes of com- 
parison with the two-layer maximum 
‘loths already discussed—the diameter 
' would be: 





vee. 4 ] 


ee — = in. 
120 120 30 
Hence: 
77> 30 threads per inch of warp 
¢ 
1 os are 
aq > 15 picks per inch of filling 


These are the diameters where the 
warp predominates as in stage 2. The 
opposite conditions, 15 threads and 30 
picks, prevail where the filling predomi- 
nates, as in stage 3. 

As already shown, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to find the counts in 
cotton or in yarns made from any other 
fiber equivalent to any jute counts, so 
that the reader will be able to calculate 
corresponding values in any count for 
any particular fiber. 


In Actual Practice 


To show how nearly the above re 
sults may be approached in actual prac- 
tice, Fig. 29 is introduced. The upper 
sample K is an all-white cotton poplin, 
while the lower sample L is exactly 
similar in type but has two colored 
threads introduced at intervals of a 
little over $ in. (Actually there are 8 
complete unit stripes in 1.1 in.) In each 
fabric, the warp and filling are 2/100s 
cotton (approximately equivalent to 50s 
cotton single), and there are 144 threads 
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Two Samples of Cotton Poplin 











Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 30. Maximum Jute Fabric of 


Three-Layer Type 


per inch of warp and 76 picks per inch 
of filling. 

A very common method of ascertain- 
ing the reciprocal of the diameter of a 
cotton yarn is to extract the square root 
of the count expressed in “yards per 
pound” and deduct one-tenth from this 
result. Thus, for 50s single cotton, the 
number of yards per pound is 


50s « 840 yd. per hank = 42,000 yd. 
V 42,000 
1 


Therefore: 


184.5, 


205 nearly. 


205 - of 205 = 205 — 20.5 = 
and hence the diameter of the yarn as 
thus calculated is say 1/185. 

A lower value for the working di- 
ameter of the yarn results from the in- 
vestigations made by the authors, in 
which the working diameter of cotton 
yarn is shown to be equal to 

l 


V count 


32 


from which the diameter of 50s yarn is 
1 1 a 


- = ; in. 
32 V 50 32 « 7.07 226.24 
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Not Actually Maximum 


Whichever of these two methods is 
taken as being correct, it is evident that 
the fabrics illustrated in Fig. 29 are 
not actually maximum fabrics. For one 
thing, the counts of the yarn are rela- 
tively so fine that the yarns would 
scarcely be able to withstand the stresses 
inevitable in the production of fabrics 
with maximum values. Some of the 
difficulties with fine yarns have already 
been indicated. Moreover, warp and 
filling in both samples in Fig. 29 are 
identical, and this in itself increases the 
difficulty of making a maximum fabric. 

The pattern of cloth from which Fig. 
30 is reproduced is a maximum jute 
fabric of the three-layer type. It con- 
tains 30 threads per inch of 4/4 Ib. 
warp (taken as approximately equiva- 
lent to 16 Ib. single yarn) and there are 
13 picks per inch of similar yarn for 
filling. According to the experimental 
data already given, the diameter of this 
4/4 lb. yarn is 1/30 in. Hence there 
should be 30 threads per inch in the 
warp and 15 picks per inch in the filling. 
The warp values thus agree, but there is 
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old your nose 
This tallow ts 


odorless and 
uniform in color 


‘I’ may be hard to believe, we admit, until you 
actually see Federal Refined Beef Tallow “B” 
but it is completely odorless . . . and 

uniformly white in color. 


Federal Tallow “B” is a pure Beef tallow refined by 
our own process. It is free of adulterants and we guar- 
antee it to be uniform in color and titre at all times. 

Textile mill operators who have seen this tallow say 
they can hardly believe their eyes and nose! They 
heave a sigh of relief after using other tallows 
all of which have odor and vary in color and titre. 

lor use in warp sizing with starches, etc., you can 
depend on this beef tallow for good results. It cannot 
be adequately described in an advertisement . . . you 
will have to see it. 


( We are glad to furnish trial barrel of Federal Refined Beef 


Tallow “B” on approval, with the service of our technical ex- 


L perts to demonstrate its proper use. No obligation. Write for 


further information. 


“ASK FEDERAL” 





Other Federal Products 


TEXTENE 


A buffered alkali, emulsifying and clean- 
ing agent 


TEXWHITE 


A buffered alkali, colloidal in action, for 
use in dye bath 


FEDERAL RAYONAL 

A water soluble rayon lubricant. 
FEDERAL PENETRANT 

A combined penetrant and softener. 
FEDERAL SULPHONATED CASTOR OIL 


Sold on guaranteed chemical analysis for 
your protection against dilution. 


FEDERAL RETARDO 


A powdered, purely vegetable materia) 
used in vat dyeing to replace glue. 


FEDERAL SIZING WAX 


A pure vegetable wax used in sizing 
warps. Has all the binding qualities of 
Japan Wax but has a higher lubricating 
value. 


Write for more complete information about 
these and other textile oils and chemicals also 
our complete line of heavy and special chem- 
icals, animal and vegetable oils and greases 
for the textile, tanning and paper industry 


FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 
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a discrepancy of 2 picks per inch in the 
case of the filling. 

(he chief object in introducing this 
fabric here, however, is to show that the 
distribution of warp and filling is quite 
different from the hypothetical method 
illustrated in Fig. 27. In the latter il- 
lustration, the filling is clearly visible, 
but in Fig. 30 the filling is entirely 
hidden. Each warp thread has been 


Singeing and 


compressed vertically (from back to 
front of the fabric) and has expanded 
horizontally (from selvage to selvage 
ot the fabric) until the whole surface 
of the fabric is apparently composed of 
warp threads only. But it should be 
noted that the number of threads per 
inch in the warp is identical with the 
reciprocal of the diameter of the thread. 
(To be continued ) 


Oxycellulose 


Tests Show 


Differences 


in 


Absorption of Coloring Matters 


OST dye works’ chemists and 

plant managers are frequently 
puzzled by the appearance of unusual 
faults in dyed and finished cotton piece 
goods. It has been suggested that 
singeing, when carried out under cer- 
tain conditions, induces the formation of 
oxycellulose, which might explain the 
cause of many of the faults referred to. 
Experimental work on the subject has 
been carried out in England, and the re- 
sults are submitted in a recent issue of 
rhe Journal of Society of Dyer and 
Colourists, from which the following 
has been abstracted: 

In view of the great number of opera- 
tions through which some classes of 
cotton fabrics pass from the loom state 
to the finished condition, there is great 
difficulty in making a proper diagnosis 
of the trouble. The investigation of 
the cause of a fault is a complex sub- 
ject, and may involve careful considera- 
tion and close attention to the details 
of each process of the treatment; al- 
though each may have been regarded as 
having given the highest satisfaction in 
respect of the results. It is probable that 
a revision of the processes of treatment 
from start to finish, especially those 
which have been thought to be beyond 
improvement, will amply repay atten- 
tion, and that many faults in the fin- 
ished material frequently attributed to 
other causes are actually due to the 
singeing operation. 


Dry Out Before Singeing 


The singeing of cotton fabrics is 
usually done in the dry state as they 
come from the loom, a procedure which 
may appear to be quite satisfactory in 
practice, but actually is not the best 
method to adopt either from the theo- 
retical or the practical point of view. 
it is better practice to dry the mate- 
rial uniformly before contact with the 
‘ingeing area by passing it over heated 
Irving cylinders or by gassing lightly. 
(his method gives more satisfactory re- 
ults, because otherwise, after singeing, 
those portions of the material that con- 
ain more moisture than other portions 
ehave differently in regard to the rate 
absorption of substantive coloring 
natters; the portions containing mois- 
ure at the moment of singeing taking 
up a larger amount of coloring matter 


than the portions free from moisture. 

Singeing may be of great service in 
assisting to remedy faults on dyed cot- 
ton fabrics when the material needs to 
be stripped. In such cases simply 
singeing of the faulty material before 
discharging the color, ensures level 
stripping and subsequent level redyeing 
of the cotton. This is one instance in 
which the special effect of singeing 
may be turned to good account. 


The Investigation 


An exhaustive investigation of the 
effects of singeing on cotton in other 
directions has been made. Pieces of 
cotton velveteen, each 150 yards in 
length, were taken, and each submitted 
to the same course of preparation; i.e., 
cutting to form the pile; scouring 
thoroughly to ensure removal of impuri- 
ties; brushing to raise the pile upright; 
and cropping to impart the most even 
surface possible before singeing. After 
this preparation, each piece of 150 
yards was divided into three sections. 
One section was subjected to gas singe- 
ing; another section to roller singe- 
ing; and the third remained without 
singeing. 

The two singed and the unsinged 
sections were then sewn end to end to 
give a continuous length for subsequent 
treatment. The lengths were next thor- 
oughly scoured by boiling with soda, 
and bleached with hypochlorite to re- 
move the brown discoloration imparted 
during singeing, and then dyed, some 
with direct dyestuffs and others with 
dyeing, each lot was treated with boil- 
basic colors without a mordant. After 
dyeing, each lot was treated with boil- 
ing water to remove imperfectly fixed 
coloring matter, then dried, and the 
whole surface of the face of the 3 *& 50 
yards length of fabric submitted to cut- 
ting by a circular cutting machine to 
remove the tips of the fibers, which were 
then carefully collected in the form of a 
fine powder as seen by the naked eye. 

The fiber tips were collected with the 
object of determining the amount of 
coloring matter absorbed by each of the 
three sections of each lot respectiveely. 
The amount of cotton, in the fiber tip 
form, thus collected from the different 
sections averaged 0.75 g. per sq. yd. of 
fabric. 
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The results at Table I show the differ- 
ences in the absorption of coloring mat- 
ters brought about by singeing, in the 
case of a direct and in the case of a 
basic coloring matter; the absorption 
being resisted in the case of the direct 
and increased in the case of the basic 
dyestuff. These phenomena are plainly 
an indication of the formation of oxy- 
cellulose. 


TABLE I 

Fluidity 

Per Cent Per Cent Tests in 

Direct Sky Methylene Cupram- 

Blue on Blue on monium 

Fiber Tips Fiber Tips Solution 
Not singed..... 0.790 0.032 8.9 
7as singed... .. 0.115 0.098 19.9 
Hot roller singed 0.085 0.114 21.8 


The fluidity tests were included with 
the intention of affording confirmatory 
evidence which they established to a 
marked extent, as the figures given for 
the singed cotton represent a degree of 
tendering exhibited by highly oxidized 
cellulose. 

It seems probable, therefore, the 
operation of singeing induces the for- 
mation of oxycellulose. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Cotron cleaner. 1,728,501. J. H. Mc- 
Donough, Dallas, Texas, and O. Mitchell, 
Brookline, Fass. Assigned to The Mur- 
ray Co., Dallas, Texas. 

DrarFTiInG rolls, Apparatus for manufac- 
turing. 1,728,286. F. O. Hoagland, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Assigned to Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 

Knittep fabric. 1,728,294. V. Lombardi, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KNITTING. 1,728,293. V. Lombardi, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
KNITTING machine. 1,728,661. W. W. 

Burson, Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 


B.Z.B. Knitting Co., Rockford, Il. 


KNITTING machine. 1,728,295. V. Lom- 
bardi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KNITTING machine. 1,728,299. G. Mur- 


phy, Franklin, N. H. Assigned to Acme 
Knitting Machine & Needle Co., Frank- 
lin, N. H. 

KNITTING machines, Thread-feeding mech- 
anism for. 1,728,300. G. Murphy and 
W. A. Simond, Franklin, N. H. As- 
signed to Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 

Loom and process of weaving. 1,728,357. 
J. F. Muheim, Esmond, R. I. Assigned 
to The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 

Looms, Drive for dobby and jacquard. 
1,728,824. HH. Dersen, St. Tonis, Ger- 
many. 

Looms for weaving figured fabrics. Elec- 
trically-controlled shedding device in. 
1,728,438. K. Nakanishi, Fukuoka, Japan. 

MacnHINERY for softening or breaking 
fibrous materials. 1,728,682. A. Kampf, 
Premnitz, Germany. 

RING-spinning frames for woolens. 1,728,- 
414. P. Jowett and M. C. Marsh, Leeds, 
England. Assigned to The British Re- 
search Association for the Woolen and 
Worsted Industries, Torridon, Leeds, 
England. 

RinG traveler. 1,728,540. G. H. Gilligan, 
Providence, R. I. Assigned to U. S. 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. TI. 

SPINNING machines. Device for preventing 


doubles in. 1,728,707. M. Weber, Eupen, 


Belgium. 

Stock1nG, Ladies’. 1,728,546. H. Hem- 
merick, Wyomissing, Pa. Assigned to 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomis- 
sing, Pa. 
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the non-inflammable 
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EXTILE mills can’t “keep house” without efficient Solvents. So 
R & H. has developed Solvents which clean quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Trichlorethylene is especially recommended and used by a number 
of progressive mills. Its non-inflammability makes it safe. Its sol- 
vent power makes it quick acting. 


Full fashioned hosiery mills use R & H Trichlorethylene to clean 
the needles and bars of hosiery machines. Every bit of grease and 
dirt can be removed rapidly, thereby giving complete protection to 
hosiery in work. The remarkable effectiveness of Trichlorethylene 
as a cleaning agent is used to advantage in “Spotting out.” Through 
its use much yardage can be salvaged, as spots, soap marks, grease 
and other stains are readily removable. And there is no danger of 
damaging fabrics or colors. 


Try out R & H Trichlorethylene in your 
mill. Samples gladly forwarded upon request. 


Some of the other R & H Solvents are: Go 


Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Solvent 260 CHEMICALS 


“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Lt. 


Col. 
Barnby), head of Francis Willey & Co., 
Bradford, Eng., is expected to arrive in 
this country the last of this week on a 


F. Vernon Willey (Lord 


six weeks’ business visit. The greater 
part of his time will be spent at his 
Boston office and at South Barre, Mass., 
where mills founded by his late father 
are located. 


John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
been named a member of a committee 
to cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the big drive now under way 
to bring that city again to the fore as 
one of the leading industrial centers in 
the state. 


Hiram S. Rivitz, president, and F. C. 
Niederhauser, vice-president, of the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
accompanied by Mrs. Rivitz and Mrs. 
Niederhauser, will sail from New York 
on Oct. 4, for a five weeks’ trip to 
Europe. 


J. H. Rathman, head of the Fonda 
(N. Y.) Silk Fabric Co., has resumed 
his duties following a siege of illness. 


J. A. Cason, president of the Georgia 
Cotton Mills, Barnesville, Ga., has been 
installed as mayor at that place, to 
which office he was recently elected. 


F. J. Shutts, president of the Ballston 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., is on a big game 
hunting expedition to the Rocky Mts. 
in Wyoming. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Dewey, who passed the sum- 
mer at Narragansett Pier, R. I., re- 
turned home on Sept. 21. 


H. C. Finch, president of the Broad- 
albin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., plans to 
leave early next month for Florida 
where he will pass the winter. 


Herbert Lineman, vice-president, and 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., of Lowell, Mass., spent 
several days recently inspecting their 
plant at Huntsville, Ala. 


Clifton E. Watson, vice-president of 
the J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass., 
spoke before the Kiwanis club of 
Worcester, Mass., on Sept. 20. 


Frederick E. Barth, vice-president of 
the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has returned from an extended 
tour of Europe. 


John F. Maynard, Jr., has been elected 
a director of the Utica (N. Y.) Steam 
and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills to 
succeed his father, who died recently. 


Horace B. Robertson, who holds a 
responsible position in the office of the 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Cannon Mills company, at Kannapolis, 
N. C., and who has been conspicuous as 
a worker in Legion circles for a number 
of years in that section, has been elected 
commander of the Beaver-Pittman post 
of the American Legion through 
1929-30. 


Cason J. Callaway announces that in 
line with his policy of limiting the 
activities of the Callaway Mills to cotton 
manufacturing, he has sold the control- 
ing interest in the Security Warehouse 
Co., of La Grange, Ga., to H. H. Childs, 
who becomes president. The  ware- 
house company is a storage company 
for cotton growers and manufacturers. 
Mr. Callaway will continue on the board 
of directors of the warehouse company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Magill of 41 
Cottage St., Whitinsville, Mass., ob- 
served their 50th wedding anniversary 
on Sept. 14, with a dinner party and 
reception to friends and associates. Mr. 
Magill is one of the half-century pen- 


sioners of the Whitin Machine Works 
and retired seven years ago. During 
his work for the Whitin Machine 


Works he travelled extensively through- 
out the United States to supervise the 
assembling of the products in various 
mills. 


J. W. VanLoan, chemist with L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York City, 


is visiting J. Frank Richardson in 
Greenville, S.C. Mr. Richardson is 
southern representative of his house. 


This is Mr. VanLoan’s first visit to this 
section, and he is inspecting a number 
mills in the textile southeast. 


of cotton 


David Gessner, Jr., son of David 
Gessner, president of the David Gessner 
Co., Worcester, Mass., who has been 
studying for 15 months in a textile 
school in Cotbus, Germany, has entered 
the Philadelphia Textile School to take 
the course in woolen and worsted tex- 
tiles. 


B. A. Boyd, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has been elected vice-president of 
the St. John’s Mfg. Co., of Greenville, 
eothios 


H. G. Zervas, New York representa- 
tive of the Lewiston Bleachery & Dye 
Works, was elected assistant treasurer 
of the company at the annual meeting 
Sept. 18. 


A. S. Fortune has been elected treas- 
urer and W. B. Shaw secretary of the 
Walker County Hosiery Mill, at Lafay- 
ette, Ga. 


J. W. Dimon, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Bibb 
Mfg. Co., has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Centennial Cotton Gin 
Co., at Columbus, Ga. 


Hoyle M. Hutchins recently resigned 

manager of the service department 
of the Boone Trail Motor Co. to accept 
the position of manager of the packing 
and shipping department of the Wilkes 
Hosiery Mills Co., North Wilkesboro, 
NG 


as 


Frank A. Champagne, traffic manager 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., who has been on the 
danger list at St. Vincent’s hospital in 





Representatives of the Raw Silk Association of Japan who will attend the International 
Technical Raw Silk Conference. Rear row, left to right—Sakujiro Shingu, Gunze 
Filature; Mantaro Matsumoto, Yokohama Conditioning House; Toshihiko Higo, 
Yokohama Conditioning House; Rinpei Imai, Morimura, Arai & Co., Inc.; Tatsushiro 
Kagayama, vice-president, Raw Silk Association of Japan; Motohiko Miyazaki, Yoko- 
hama Conditioning House; Yutaka Mikouchi, Mitsui & Co., Ltd.; Einosuke Ishii, 
Bureau of Sericulture; Masami Toyobe, Japan Cotton Trading Co., Ltd. Front row, left 
to right—Kanjiro Hirakawa, Yamajiu Filature; Heigiro Hasegawa; Taichi Suzuki; 
Fumio Aruga, Katakura Filature; Morinosuke Kudo. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE — Continued 





that city with nervous trouble, is re- 
ported on the road to recovery. 


Edward E. Hansmann has resigned as 
paymaster of Mill No. 2 of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co. to take a similar 


position with the New York Central 
Railroad. 

C. Francis Williams, former pay- 
master for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 


Southbridge, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher in the Southbridge 
evening school. 


George R. Dugan is now purchasing 
agent for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. Mr. Dugan comes 
from Cheltenham, Pa. 


W. J. Cummings has accepted the 
position as designer for the Hardwick 
Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Tenn. Mr. 
Cummings comes from Burlington, Vt. 


James M. Busher, formerly designer 
for the Shetucket Worsted Mills, Baltic, 
Conn., has accepted a similar position 


with the Guerin Mills, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Alfred Wallwork is now chief de- 


signer for T. J. Capper, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Wallwork was _forrfterly 
employed at Esmond, R. I. 


Wm. B. Grundy has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent for the Aetna 
Mills, Watertown, Mass. Mr. Grundy 
was formerly employed for the Clover 
Worsted Mills, Franklin, Mass. 


Arthur C. Varnum, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., has been made 
superintendent of the Troy Blanket 
Mills, Troy, N. H. 


Jesse N. Ward has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent and designer for 


the Dumbarton Woolen Co., Dexter, 
Me. Mr. Ward comes from Ridgefield, 
N. J. 


. U. Thomason is now superinten- 
dent of Bibb Mfg. Co. Mill No. 1 at 
Macon, Ga. He formerly held a similar 
position with the company at the Payne 
plant. 


D. C. Travis, after 27 years of service 
with the Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
has resigned as general superintendent, 
and G. A. Smith, who has been general 
production superintendent, succeeds 
him. Frank B. Harmon succeeds Mr. 
Smith as general nroduction superin- 
tendent and Phillip Harmon, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent. 


L. P. Bell has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, 
Guntersville, Ala. He recently resigned 
his position with the Alabama Mills Co., 
at Jasper, Ala. 


Hans A. Lavy, South American repre- 
sentative of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., and Dexter C. Clark, a set-up 
man for the same corporation, have 
arrived at Sao Paulo, Brazil, according 
to cards received from them. 


Philip C. Humphrey, Springfield, 
Mass., has taken a position as assistant 
supervisor of company publications at 


J. A. 


the New York office of the Texas Co., 
and will be active in the publication of 
the Texaco Star, official organ of the 
company. 


J. B. Holt is now superintendent of 
the Rodman Heath Cotton Mill, at 
Waxhaw, N. C. He was _ formerly 
overseer of carding at the Union Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. C. 


A. L. Whetstone, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Dallas (Tex.) Textile 
Mills, is now superintendent of the Ala- 
bama Mills Co., Russellville, Ala. 

F. J. Hager has succeeded the late 
R. Cryer as superintendent of Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Ernest Meonch is now general super- 
intendent of the Ingram Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dennis Connors has taken a position 
as second hand in the twisting depart- 
ment at the Rockdale mill of the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass. 


W. L. Sjostrom has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
United Wool Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Passaic, N. J. Mr. Sjostrom comes 


from Lawrence, Mass. 


Thomas J. Connelly has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing for 
Draper Bros., Canton, Mass. Mr. Con- 
nelly comes from Providence, R. I. 


H. E. Harden has resigned as head 
of the spinning department of the 
Cotton Mills Products Co., Mobile, Ala., 
and is now night overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


Bernard Meinking has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing for the 
Franklin Mills, M. T. Stevens Sons Co., 
Franklin Falls, N. H. Mr. Meinking 


comes from Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. H. Allgood, head of the night spin- 
ning at the Pickett Cotton Mills, High 
Point, N. C., has resigned. 


J. T. Bynum, head of spinning, spool- 
ing and warping at the Appleton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., has resigned. 


W. M. Childers is now head of night 
carding at the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


B. P. Odom is now head of night 
carding and spinning at the Mason 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


D. K. Dunn now heads the carding 
department of the Morgan-Werthen 
Bag Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


B. F. McClure, formerly head of the 
carding and spinning department of the 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., 
now holds a similar position with the 
Hannah Pickett Mill No. 2, of Rock- 
ingham. 


Garland Norton is now slasher fore- 
man at the Clinchfield Mills, Plant No. 
1, Marion, N. C. 


L. M. Saxon is now second hand in 
the carding department of the Ingram 
Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Chinese Here for 
Silk Conference 


Party, Headed by S. P. Woo, 
Reaches Seattle on Way to 


New York 


Members of the Chinese delegation to 
the Second International Technical Raw 
Silk Conference arrived in Seattle 
Sept. 23 on the “President Pierce” of 
the American Mail Line, according to 
information received by the Silk Associ- 
ation of America, Inc., under whose 
auspices the conference will be held in 
New York Oct. 15 to Nov. 8. 

The delegation includes S. P. Woo, 
chairman, of the Soy Lun Filature and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the International Committee for the 
Improvement of Sericulture in China; 
An. Lee, secretary, technical adviser to 
the Raw Silk Testing Department of 
the .Chinese Government Bureau for 
Testing Export Cargoes; S. S. Sih, 
manager of Wing Tai Silk Filature and 


chairman of Wusih Steam Filatures 
Association; C. Y. Wang, assistant 


chief of the Raw Silk Testing Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Government Bu- 
reau for Testing Export Cargoes at 
Shanghai; Y. K. Han, chief accountant 
of the Chinese Government Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce & Labor at Nan- 
king; K. C. Li, New York manager of 
the Wah Chang Trading Co.; T. S. 
Miao, chief of the Raw Silk Testing De- 
partment of the Chinese Government 
Bureau for testing export cargoes. 


Silk Conference Addresses 
Five Speakers Announced—Pro- 
gram Not Yet Completed 





The program of speakers to address 
the Second International Technical 
Raw Silk Conference, to be held in 
New York City, Oct. 15-Nov. 8, is 
still in the process of formulation. 
The Silk Association of America 
announced this week that the following 
have accepted invitations to talk: 

Frederick K. Schmutz, of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, Inc.—‘‘Size 
Deviation and Its Relation to Seri- 
plane Evenness,” “The Serigraph Test 
as an Indicator of the ‘Nature’ of 
Raw Silk,” “The Seriplane Test for 
Cleanness and Neatness”; H. B. Arun- 
dale, of the United States Testing Co., 
Inc., “Selection and Preparation of 
Seriplane Standard Photographs”; 
William S. Wheeler, Jr. of the Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Co., “Size Deviation 
on Fractional Sizing Skeins and Its 
Relation to Knit Goods Quality,” “The 
Effects of Raw Silk Defects on 
Knitted Goods”; Albert Bosshard, of 
the Stehli Silks Corp—‘“The Effects 
of Raw Silk Defects in Woven Goods,” 
“Raw Silk Requirements of the Weav- 
ing Industry”; Warren P. Seem, of 
Julius Kayser & Co.—‘The Effects of 
Raw Silk Defects in Knitted Goods,” 
“Raw Silk Requirements of the Knit- 
ting Industry.” 
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INTROL 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING AND MOST POPULAR 
FEATURES OF THE AMICO EXTRACTOR IS ITS 
EXCLUSIVE. PATENTED, ONE-LEVER CONTROL. 


















EVERY OPERATION INCLUDING STARTING, STOP- 
PING AND SAFETY IS AT THE OPERATOR'S FINGER 
TIPS—A SWING OF THE THROTTLE-TYPE LEVER— 

NO MORE. IT STARTS THE MOTOR, LOCKS THE 
DOOR AND RELEASES THE BRAKE. THEN TOO, 
THE MOMENT THE LEVER IS THROWN OVER TO 
‘‘STOP POSITION’ THE CIRCUIT AUTOMATICALLY 
BREAKS, AND THE BRAKE IS RELEASED. THE LID 
CAN BE RAISED ONLY WHEN THE BASKET IS AT A 
DEAD STOP. 


AMICO EXTRACTORS COMPLY WITH ALL STATE 
LABOR REGULATIONS. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU COMPLETE DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


AMICO 


AMICO MQ 
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Fiber Cutter 


Makes Three Hundred Cuts 
per Minute 


Improvements have been made re- 
cently on-the rotary fiber cutter manu- 
factured by F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This machine makes 
300 cuts per minute of any length up 
to 3 in., and will handle from four to 
eight strands of top or roving at one 
time. Users of rayon, either alone or 
in mixed spinning, can control the 
length of the staple in their own plants. 
This machine turns out fiber to spin by 
either the cotton system or the woolen 
system. 

Mills using this rotary cutter are 
able to cut tops in various lengths to 
suit their requirements. This effects 
savings in cost and time, as well as 
obviating the possibility of a mistake in 
cut lengths on the part of the top maker. 


Wire-Tying Machine 


One Forward-and-Backward Throw 
of Lever Ties Package 


New to the textile industry is a wire- 
tying machine known as the Model TA, 
recently placed on the market by the 
Gerrard Co., Inc., 1942 South 52nd 
Ave., Chicage. The tying operation is 
said to be simple, quick, and easily 
mastered after short practice. The 
saving in time required for tying pack- 
ages is claimed in many cases to exceed 
30%. The makers state that the wire 
is not expensive and that the quantity 
required to tie each package securely is 
so small that the method may be con- 
sidered economical. The tied package 
is not only secure, but is very neat in 
appearance. 

The wire is looped around the pack- 
age, threaded through the machine, and 
the tie completed with one forward-and- 
backward throw of the lever. This 
movement of the lever tensions, seals, 
and trims the ends. A special support 
for comparatively small packages to 
facilitate tying is furnished with each 
machine. This consists of a thin 
narrow steel plate arranged to jut out 
from the edge of the table. The wire 
is tied around both the package and 
the support, with the result that it is 
unnecessary for the operator to lift or 
tilt the package when looping and ty- 
ing the wire. No interference from the 
table is therefore encountered, and both 
hands are free for tying. After the ma- 
chine has done its work, the package is 
freed by slipping it off its support. 

A small wire container, from which 
the wire is fed, is furnished as standard 





Machine for Tying Packages with Wire 


equipment with each machine. For 
higher production, greater speed, and 
more convenience, containers of larger 
capacity and equipped with special 
stands are furnished. A suitable com- 
bination of steel and treating processes 
makes possible the manufacture of wire 
strong enough to withstand the tension, 
and yet ductile enough to take the 
twisted splice made by the tying ma- 
chines at high speed. 


Heating-System Valve 


Low Brass Radiator Type for 
Steam Service 


A new low-type brass radiator valve 
for the steam service has been brought 
out by the Crane Co., 836 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. It is equipped 
with a renewable disc which is held 
firmly against the forged brass swivel 


disc holder by means of a brass washer 


and nut. Such a combination, together 
with convenient wrench flats on the 
bonnet, permits easy access to the 
operating parts. Counterpieces, disc 
holders, tailpieces, tailpiece rings, and 
packing nuts are of forged brass. The 
packing rings in the stuffing box are of 
braided asbestos. A molded composi- 


tion handwheel prevents burning of 
fingers. 
| 


TS | 


Low-Type Brass Radiator Valve 
for Steam Service 
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Tests Moisture Content 


Has Meter Designed for Lumber 
a Textile Application? 


An electrical instrument designed for 
testing the moisture content of lumber 
can be of no more than indirect interest 
to the textile industry proper—although 
likely to prove of importance to mill- 
building contractors and to those ma- 
chinery firms which use large quanti- 
ties of wood—unless it can prove to be 
of use in the examination of textile ma- 
terials. Such a moisture meter for wood 
was developed several years ago by the 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for determining the amount of 





Moisture Meter 


moisture in West Coast softwoods. The 
makers now announce that this instru- 
ment, which is known as the Tag- 
Heppenstall meter, has proved itself ap- 
plicable to the testing of practically 
every commercial specie of hardwood 
and softwood. Why could not the use 
of this instrument, in possibly a modi- 
fied form, be extended to the testing of 
textiles ? 

In the accompanying photograph of 
the instrument, the testing handle may 
be seen at the right fastened to the end 
of ten feet of coiled wire. The handle as 
shown fitted in the case is upside down. 
The two pairs of needle points which 
are shown projecting upward are in- 
tended to be jabbed into the wood. Dry 
batteries in the case furnish an electrical 
charge which is directed through the 
wood from one pair of points to the 
other. Since water is a conductor of 
electricity and dry wood is a _ non- 
conductor, the strength of the current as 
indicated by the instruments at the left 
is an indication of the amount of mois- 
ture in the wood. Such an instrument, 
if adaptable for textiles, would greatly 
simplify the work of determining mois- 
ture content. Possibly the instrument 
would have to be calibrated for various 
densities of textile materials. 


(Recent Textile Patents on page 203) 
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THE TONNAR VELVET LOOM 


For Manufacturing Chiffons and 


Transparent Velvets 


ELIX TONNAR, Dulken, Germany, since 1867 the leading 
manufacturer of Double Shuttle Looms, recently completed 
a new heavy-duty velvet loom from plans worked out in co- 
operation with prominent velvet manufacturers. (This loom 
is American in design and utility, emphasizing sturdiness, 
flexibility, speed. Being equipped with positive harness 
motion for every harness, it does away with the old-type 
counter-march harness motion, and is easily fixed and 
operated. (Especially adapted for weaving Chiffons 
and Transparent Velvet, it is also heavy enough for 
weaving fine Jacquard Velours for upholstery pur- 
poses. (We shall be pleased to give details and 
explain the advantages of this loom. Your corre- 
spondence is solicited. 
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Weaving Rayon Warp with 
Silk Filling 
Technical Editor : 

Am enclosing a piece of cloth of the 
following construction: 110x52, 150-denier 
viscose, and 3/13/15 Japan silk. There is 
some doubt in my mind as to whether the 
uneven appearance is caused by a decided 
variation in the size of the filling, or by 
some defect in the let-off or take-up on the 
looms Any information you can give me 
in this matter will be very greatly appre- 
ciated. (6947) 

The shady places fillingwise in the 
sample submitted are not caused by a 
loom fault. It is a characteristic of 
natural silk to show shady places, par- 
ticularly in the weaving of silk and cot- 
ton plain mixtures. We counted the 
picks per inch in many places in the 
sample, and nowhere did we find a 
count of over or under 52 picks per 
inch. We feel sure that the shady 
places will disappear when the filling is 
degummed during the finishing. 

While we are willing to go on record 
as stating that the sample submitted is 
correctly woven, we would like to offer 
some advice on how to avoid uneven 
woven cloth, due to faults of the loom 
and loom setting when weaving with a 
comparatively heavy sley and heavy 
warp yarns against a light pick and 
light filling. 

The 150-denier rayon warp in the 
sample is equal to 354s cotton warp, and 
the 13/15, three-end silk filling is equal 
to around 120/1 cotton filling. The 
weave is a three-end twill. This cloth 
is not very well balanced. 

Owing to the slippery nature of the 
material used, particularly the rayon 
warp yarn, it is well to have all loom 
parts operate with as little vibration as 
possible. The crank arms should be kept 
well tightened up and the rocker shaft 
should be made to run smooth in the 
bearings. The shed should be timed so 
that the harnesses will commence to open 
when the reed is about one-half inch 
from the fell of the cloth. 

* = 7 


Extracting Color From Tumeric 


Technical Editor: 

We are in quest of a formula for leach- 
ing or extracting the color element com- 
pletely from tumeric, as is usually done 
for dyeing cotton cloth. Likewise, we 


_ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


would like a formula for similarly treating 


annatto. (6935) 


Tumeric contains a yellow coloring 
matter that does not dissolve readily 
in water, but is very soluble in alkaline 
solutions. It dyes cotton without the 
use of a mordant and produces one of 
the most fugitive and changeable of 
colors; for this reason it is used only on 
extreme fancy styles. We would sug- 
gest that the tumeric be digested over 
night in a warm solution of caustic 
soda (containing 1 lb. caustic soda to 
100 gals. of water). Agitation will aid 
materially in extracting the coloring 
matter. 

Annatto does not dissolve in water but 
is soluble in alkalies. We would sug- 
gest the following recipe for solving 
annatto: 1 gal. water in which 3 lb. of 
carbonate of potash or soda is dissolved; 
2 lb. annatto; boil for one hour. 

This recipe may also be used with 
tumeric. 

* * ~ 


Holes in Half-Hose 
Caused by Knots : 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending samples of half-hose 
which have holes in the tops. These tops 
are knitted from 300-denier rayon which 
we furnish our customer on cones. They 
claim that these holes are caused by knots. 
We have been tying up the ends with 
nothing but the weaver’s knot and are 
wondering if you can give us any reason 
why these holes should be made. The yarn 
seems to be badly scraped as if it were 
being knitted on a machine of too fine a 
gauge, or else a well-made weaver’s knot 
would pass through the needles without 
causing any damage. (6941) 

The ten samples submitted have been 
very carefully examined. There are 
eleven holes in the cuffs and it is pos- 
sible to find a knot in the yarn at nine 
of the eleven holes. The other two may 
have had knots, but none were present 
when the samples were examined. The 
most logical conclusion is that the knots 
are in some way connected with the 
breaks. In the various cuffs there was 
found but one other knot and this had 
not caused a break. 

These stockings are the product of 
a half-hose machine, which makes 
the cuff and leg all on one machine. 


It looks as though the breaks came 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for to 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 





at the dial 
during the 


needles, which used 
knitting of the cuff, and 
not during the knitting of the leg. 
As the dial needles are not like the 
ordinary latch needle, it would seem 
likely that they might cut the yarn be- 
fore the regular needles did so. 

Is it possible that, in the winding, too 
long a “tail” is left on the knot? It 
seems just possible that this is the case 
and that leaving shorter ends might pre- 
vent some of the breaks. It must be 
recognized that any knot is likely to 
cause trouble on a knitting machine, and 
is more likely to do so on rib work 
than on plain. 

From the texture of the fabric, this 
yarn seems suitable for the machine on 
which it is used, and if it seems to have 
broken filaments when raveled from the 
fabric, that is a very common condition 
for rayon yarns raveled from knit goods. 
It might be interesting to try using two 
ends of 150-denier yarn to see if these 
breaks still occur. As any knots will 
be much smaller, this cause of breaks 
will be practically eliminated. 

* a * 


are 


Fashioned Hosiery Fabric 
Cuts and Breaks 
Technical Editor : 
I am an assistant superintendent in a 


full-fashioned hosiery plant running on 
Japan real silk. On 42-gauge, 24-section, 
Cotton-system machines, using 4-thread 


hosiery tram thrown in Pennsylvania, the 
fabric will not slide up the needles. In 
machine terms, it will not knock over prop- 
erly, but cuts and breaks, particularly in 
the high splicing. When the needle bar 
is laid out, it is almost impossible to pull 
the fabric up to the top of the needles. 
An extra rocker does not help; the same 
things occurs in the leg section. Our work 
is 52 courses per inch. Is this due to gum 
on the needles? Will running cotton inter- 
mittently help? Does a poor grade of 
needle oil contribute to the cause? Will 
aqua ammonia in oil or fat reduce the 
gum? (6939) 

A full-fashioned hosiery manufacturer 
replies to the question as follows: Fabric 
of this construction is very tight on the 
needles and tends to “drag” up and 
down the needle stems, even under 
normal conditions. If the throwster uses 
an oil with too much alkali, the needles 
will become roughened. It will be 
necessary to use a good needle oil to 





those seeking 
disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


the Technical 


The identity of Boston, Mass. 
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information on technical 


subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers ana 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt a technical inquiries should be sent directly 
Editor, 


TEXTILE WorLD, 1427 Statler Bldg., 
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A Standardized Wool Washer For 


Individual Requirements 


Model D Wool Washer Gives Hourly Production of 1,400 to 2,000 pounds 
Greased Wool—Ideal for Heavy Shrinkage Wools—Write for Details 


No matter how exacting your individual pro- 
duction requirements may be—either in ca- 
pacity or quality—the Standardized Hunter 
Model D Wool Washer offers you an efficient 
means of meeting those demands. For 
example: 

The 48-in. Model D offers you an hourly 
capacity of 1,400 to 2,000 pounds Greased 
Wool, consuming 16 h.p. This capacity in a 
floor space of 121 ft. 10 in. x 9 ft. for the 
feeder and four bowls—one 16-ft., two 24-ft., 
and one 32-ft. To volume production the 
Hunter Model D adds the following 
economies: 


Continuous Operation 


It automatically removes sediment and grease 
from the scouring liquor without stopping 
the machine. It can be kept in continuous, 
non-stop operation for practically the entire 
day. Scoured in comparatively clean liquor 
only, the wool comes from the machine white, 


clean, elastic, open and lofty—and any Boss 
Dyer knows the color effects he can get with 


clean stock. Particularly are the dyeing, 
spinning, and carding of heavy shrinkage 


wools, Top and Worsted, improved by the 


use of the Model D. 


Mills now using the Standardized Hunter 
Model D Wool Washer, due to the machine’s 
sturdy construction, high capacity, speed and 
ease of operation, are meeting competitive 


Feed End Hunter Wool Washer Train at North Star Woolen 
Mills, Minneapolis 


Parallel Row of Hunter Model D Wool Washer Trains at North 
Star Woolen Mills. Details sent on request 


requirements with ease and adequacy. For 
example: 


At North Star Woolen Mills 


At North Star Woolen Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn., where a parallel row of Model D 
Wool Washer trains are installed, is a typical 
example of what can be accomplished by up- 
to-date machinery plus alert mill engineers. 


At North Star there is no direct handling of 
stock between the Hunter Automatic Feed 
and the Card Room. Stock is automatically 
fed into two parallel rows of Model D Trains 
(see illustrations) ; passed from the Washer 
Bowls to Dryer and then blown direct to the 
card room. The operation is wholly auto- 
matic. No labor is required to handle the 
stock through the machines. 

Accept This Proposal 
Complete performance records will be sent 
on request to interested mill executives and 
key operators, together with literature giving 
complete specifications. 
And if you will send us complete data on your 
present processes, machinery, capacities, etc., 
our Engineers may be able to give you definite 
hgures showing exactly what benefit you may 
derive from the application of the Standard- 
ized Hunter Model D Wool Washer to your 
individual requirements. Write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


See Also—— 
TEXTILE 
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keep them in a workable condition. 
Usually the mercerized yarn runs worse 
under these conditions. The silk man 
can eliminate the entire trouble if he 
wants to, and the writer has found it 
necessary to stop buying silk from a 
throwster who would not change the 
conditions. Quite possibly the silk man 
has thrown the silk this way to make 
it as soft as you have demanded it. If 
you are winding the silk damp and knit- 
ting it through an emulsion, you might 
help yourself by winding it less damp, 
using a weaker emulsion, or even wind- 
ing through water which will not soften 
up the coating of oil, soap, etc., which 
the throwster has placed in the silk after 
he has loosened up the hard gummy 
materials. 

A weaker solution on the knitting ma- 
chine might help. I would not suggest 
using ammonia in any form or experi- 
menting in any way. I would show the 
condition to the silk man and tell him 
he must change his throwing compound. 

It is an excellent plan to have your 
knitters paint the needles with a good 
needle oil every night as the machines 
shut down, to avoid this trouble. 


« a 


Holes in Bleached Stockings 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending two stockings taken from 
a batch which we bleached. Both these 
stockings contain many holes. We have 
this trouble from time to time and can 
find no cause. Our bleaching process is 
as follows: 

For about 75 lb. of goods we use 

1 gal. hydrogen peroxide (100% ) 

4 Ib. silicate of soda, and about 

100 gal. of water at a temperature of 
120° F. 

This process is done in a wooden tank, all 
iron work being on the outside. Brass 
plugs are used and a lead coil for heating, 
which is covered with a false bottom. All 
possible precautions are taken, and as stated 
before, we only have this trouble at inter- 
vals, doing many satisfactory batches to 
one damaged. Any opinion or advice you 
can give us pertaining to this will be 
greatly appreciated. (6949 ) 

The holes are caused by the presence 
of iron in the bleach bath or in the ma- 
terial. Wherever iron comes in contact 
with any material in the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide, the material is tend- 
ered, due to an electrolytic dissociation 
of the hydrogen peroxide at the point of 
contact; the iron acting as a catalytic 
agent. The fact that this trouble is ex- 
perienced only occasionally makes it 
more difficult to locate the source. At 
this distance we can only suggest pos- 
sibilities for the elimination of the dif- 
ficulty. 

First we would suggest that all knit- 
ting machines be carefully examined for 
rusted needles. They should be thor- 
oughly cleaned (needles and machines ) 
and all oil removed, for it must be re- 
membered that oil will carry fine par- 
ticles of iron or steel to the material. 
It may also be possible that the yarn 
itself may contain particles of iron 


picked up in the carding or spinning 
of the raw stock. Examine the yarn 
very carefully. Examine all trucks and 
containers that the yarn or hose come 
in contact with before they enter the 
bleach bath. Cover all material with 
heavy cloth to prevent any rust falling 
thereon from overhead pipes, hangers, 
pulleys, etc. 

If the hose are scoured before bleach- 
ing, see that no iron rust may become 
attached to them from the scouring 
machine or from the steam pipe. It is 
possible if an open steam pipe is used 
that particles of iron rust may be blown 
on the material from this source. If 
extracted before bleaching, examine the 
extractor for iron rust. It is possible 
that iron may be sucked on the goods 
from the vicinity of the extractor. 

All overhead pipes around the bleach 
tub should be thoroughly cleaned and 
painted. In fact, if there are any rusty 
pipes or equipment in the bleach house 
they should be cleaned and painted, for 
the least vibration or draft may cause 
the rust to fly about and it may land in 
the bleach bath or on the goods. 

Examine the lead heating coil for 
leaks through which rust may be blowin 
on to the material. By eliminating all 
sources of iron particles or iron rust 
in spinning, knitting, and processing, 
you will eliminate the trouble you are 
experiencing. 


* * * 


Rayon Is Tender after Sizing 


Technical Editor: 

We are seeking your assistance in solv- 
ing a serious problem which we are fac- 
ing with our 10-denier rayon. The yarn 
has lost its elasticity and is also oxidized 
in spots. We are sending you one spool 
of this tender yarn. The following is the 
process it has gone through: Dressed on 
skeins in a solution of glue and a patented 
product at 110°. Dried in a frame on 
brass rods in a dry-box at 160°. Should 
you desire any additional information we 
will be very glad to furnish you with 
same. (6932) 

We have carefully examined the shaft 
of 80-denier rayon, which was sized at 
a temperature of 110° F. with glue and 
a patented product, then dried on brass 
rods at 160° F. and found to be tender 
in places. There is a marked uniform- 
ity in the tender places. In unwinding 
the shaft, under very moderate tension 
we find that nearly all the breaks occur 
in either one-half or one whole circum- 
ference of the skein. This would almost 
eliminate the rayon itself from being 
defective, for rayon which has decom- 
posed on acount of chemicals used in its 
manufacture not being completely re- 
moved, would hardly be so uniformly 
tender. 

We are inclined to believe that the 
fault lies in the sizing pperation or sub- 
sequent drying. The glue might be at 


fault. If a liquid variety of glue were 
used, it is likely to be due to the glue. 


Liquid glues are made by treating ordi- 
nary glues with acids, such as acetic, 
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nitric, or hydrochloric, to prevent them 
from gelatinizing when cold. A slight 
amount of these acids could be carried 
over into the sizing bath and become 
affixed to the rayon. When the skeins 
are dried on brass rods, the temperature 
of the rods is higher than the tempera- 
ture of the air in the dryer, because the 
brass is a better conductor of heat 
and absorbs more heat. This higher 
temperature beneath the rods probably 
has concentrated the acid and it in turn 
has carbonized the rayon at the point 
where the skein has come in contact 
with it. 

If the glue were not a liquid variety, 
this might still be the cause. Acids are 
used in glue manufacture to clarify and 
rid the glue of limes and phosphates. 
The glue should be washed free from 
acid but this washing might have been 
incomplete. 

Another cause may be the method em- 
ployed in drying. If the skeins are hung 
up to dry before they are completely 
extracted, the weight of the excess mois- 
ture may cause an undue strain on the 
filaments and stretch them beyond their 


elastic limit. Tensions of more than 
three ounces may cause rayon to be 
stretched beyond its’ elastic limit. 


Stretched rayon breaks very readily. 

We notice under the microscope that 
the places which are tender have a 
slightly different appearance, and in 
many cases there are one or more fila- 
ments already parted. These places 
sever with little or no tension. 

Were we to process this rayon, we 
would not heat the size bath over 90° F., 
in order to prevent undue strains in the 
wet handling. We would very care- 
fully test the size bath to see if there 
were any acid reaction. If the bath 
turned blue litmus paper red to the 
slightest degree, we would add a small 
amount of ammonia to neutralize it. 
After sizing we would extract the skeins 
as dry as possible in a centrifuge, not 
in a wringer. We would wrap the 
skeins in a piece of muslin to prevent 
bruising in the extractor. 

After extracting we would shake out 
the skeins gently before placing them 
in the dryer. We would not use any 
sort of metal dry rod. Metals conduct 
more heat than wood or hard rubber 
and the part of the skein beneath the 
stick would be subjected to greater heat 
than the balance of the skein. We would 
use smooth wood, at least one and one- 
half inches in diameter. The larger the 
stick the less will be the strain set up 
by the weight of the wet skein being 
suspended from a point. 

We would give the skeins a quarter- 
turn on the sticks at 15 min. intervals, 
to prevent the size from dripping and 
becoming concentrated at the bottom of 
the loop. This will also prevent the 
skein from becoming too stiff at the top 
and bottom. We would be sure that 
there was a good circulation of air in 
the dryer and depend on a circulation 
of larger amounts of cooler air rather 
than a small volume of very hot air. 
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More Even PRODUCT 


from Spinning Frames 


results from 





maintaining perfect 
alignment by reducing bearing wear. 








MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Stays in Bearings—Keeping at Fric- 
tional Points and Preventing Wear 
that causes Misalignment. 


On Roll Necks a drop or two of NON-FLUID 
OIL lubricates properly—and will not spread to 
roll faces or drop from roll necks—insuring clean 


yarn. 


And each application of NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts so much longer than liquid oil that it costs 
less per month for better lubrication. 


Try it for yourself—send coupon today for 
testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


—— See cliso 





CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG—"— 
eeeeee. © SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSESESESSSSS SESE EES eeee 
T. W. 9-28-20 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin Lubrication of Textile Machinery’ and 
samples of NON-FLLID OIL for purposes checked below. 
Pickers [) Looms CO) Shafting 
Cards [) Twister Rings [) Motors 
Spinning Frames T) Ball Bearings () Chain Drives 


NAME 


MILL NAME 


| ADDRESS 


NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Warehouses 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 












CHICAGO, ILL: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Fog 
Free 
Dye- 
House 
} Earns 
t : More 
1, Money 
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py Your increased 


production soon pays 
for the installation of 
Wing Fog Eliminators 


HE illustration shows a fog eliminator in- 

stalled. One or more of these, depending on the 
size of the dyehouse, with a few Wing Scruplex 
ventilating fans in the roof is all there is to the 
installation, yet it will completely defog a dyehouse 
in a couple of minutes. 


No ducts overhead, no floor space taken up. 


You won’t have to shut down your plant for an 
hour to install it. Cost is negligible compared with 
results. Find out. 


Write today for information. 


L. J. WING MEG. CO. 


Dept. 9, 160 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


IN 


FOG ELIMINATOR 








MILL NEWS 








COTTON 


Stevenson (Ala.) Cotton Mills, are 
considering extensions and improve- 
ments in mill units, as well as in tenant 
houses. It is proposed to increase the 
capacity. 


Morrillton (Ark.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
property is to be offered at public sale, 
Oct. 4, it is announced by the receiver, 
A. J. Stephens. There is a $35,000 debt 
for machinery and first mortgage bonds 
outstanding amounting to $125,000 and 
the property is said to represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $500,000. 


Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co. The creditors 
have voted a 15% dividend on debts 
and payment of more than $16,000 on 
city and county taxes. Appraisers for 
the plant will be appointed and the 
creditors will meet Oct. 1, to consider 
offers to buy the plant. 


Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has let the 
contract to Marshall M. Day of that 
town, for the erection of an addition at 
its plant, the fifth to be built this year. 


Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., stock 
has been purchased by unnamed outside 
interests to the number of several 
hundred shares. It is believed the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mills, Adams, Mass., are 
interested in the property as representa- 
tives have inspected the mills. No con- 
firmation was obtainable. 


Sea Island Thread Co., Inc., New York. 
The Irving Trust Co., New York, has 
been appointed receiver for this com- 
pany, which operates a mill at White- 
stone, L. I., under bond of $25,000. 
The liabilities are stated at $200,000, 
with assets of book value of $500,000. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., have installed nine new 
Whitin drawing frames in the plant. 


Chesnee (S. C.) Mills are adding 14 
cards, two intermediates and_ three 
combers. 


Kendall Co., Edgefield, S. C., has put 
on a night shift of employes, which will 
double the weekly output of the mill. 
The company has also erected 49 brick 
houses. 


Panola Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C., have completed their new power 


plant. A new type turbine engine has 
been installed, with capacity of 1,500 
kw., equivalent to 2,000 hp. Coal is 
used to generate the electric power. 


Grendel Mill No. 1 has erected a feeder 
line to the plant for additional power to 
supplement its power generated by a 
steam plant. Heretofore the Grendel 
mill has had to purchase this supple- 
mental power from the city of Green- 
wood. J. R. Abney, head of the Panola 
and the two Grendel mills, states that 
this new source of power will also sup- 
ply Grendel Mill No. 2. The new plant 
cost $100,000. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., has begun the construc- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


tion of a new one-story central machine 
shop, to handle machinery repairs and 
parts for its local mills, estimated to cost 
about $50,000, with equipment. 


Martinsville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co., 
Inc., has begun building 50 dwellings 
for operatives, the work being supervised 
by J. D. McKinney, a South Carolina 
builder, the mill company maintaining its 
own force of carpenters and laborers. 
The building program will be completed 
by Nov. 1, according to mill officials. 
These houses are of frame, four rooms, 
with electric lights, water and sewerage 
facilities. Cost of the dwellings is around 
$1,000 each. When the buildings are 
completed the mill will put on a full 
night shift to double production at the 
plant. ' 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has sold its St. Ann’s mill on 
Notre Dame St. East, Montreal, to the 
Montreal Harbor Commission. The 
machinery has been removed and, to- 
gether with the equipment, taken to the 
Sherbrooke Cotton Co. plant at Sher- 
brooke, Que., purchased from Canadian 


Connecticut Cotton Co., Ltd. The 
Hochelaga mill of Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., on Notre Dame St. East, 


Montreal, will be closed within a year 
and the present machinery and equip- 
ment moved to a new mill to be erected 
at St. Lambert, Que., on property pur- 
chased by the company many years ago. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Ltd. St. Johns, 
Que., Canada, is now in operation and 
at present turning out brake lining and 
clutch facings only. In the future the 
company will manufacture cotton cloth 
for airplane wings, transmission lining 
and parachute shroud lines. T. M. Rus- 
sell is president and W. C. Fisher vice- 
president and general manager. 


WOOL 


Northdale Woolen Mills, Northboro, 
Mass., which were sold to Chilton Co., 
Webster, Mass., at auction for $15,000 
two years ago and operated as a branch, 
were sold at a liquidation sale on Sept. 
19 to Charles A. Torren, of Northboro, 
for $5,000. A storage building and house 
were not included in the sale. It is ex- 
pected the plant will be utilized for the 
manufacture of rayon. Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., Boston and Philadelphia, 
conducted the sale. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co., derived 
$8,100 from an auction sale of nine par- 
cels of property, including seven tene- 
ment buildings, a lumber shed and an 
open lot, Sept. 20. This amount was 
a little more than half the assessed 
valuation. 


Bemidji (Minn.) Woolen Mills opened 


a display room this week in connection 


with the mill. While retail merchants 
will make use of the new facilities, the 
display room was opened _primar- 
ily to afford the public an _ oppor- 


tunity to see the new products, accord- 
ing to I. P. Batchelder, president of the 
company. 


Princeton Worsted Mills, Trenton, 
N. J., have awarded a contract to the 
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Otis Elevator Co., New York, tor a 
freight elevator installation in new addi- 
tion now under way, for which contract 
recently was let to the N.A.K. Bugbee 
Co., 206 East Hanover St., estimated to 
cost about $45,000, with equipment. 


Model Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter T. Brosscup and Harry H. Gold- 
berg, appointed receivers of this com- 
pany for liquidating, have issued a call 
upon all creditors to make proof of 
their claims against the company. 


Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of worsted goods, will 
award contract for the erection of an 
addition to its plant at Jasper and Butler 
Sts., in the near future. They have had 
plans drawn by M. Ward Eastby, archi- 
tect, and received bids on this work 
Sept. 23. 


Kirkland, Wash. According to the 
Manufacturers Association of Washing- 
ton, a new woolen mill is planned for 


Kirkland. 


Campbell Woolen Co., Ltd., Almonte, 
Ont., Canada, has been closed owing to 
the increasing competition from Euro- 
pean woolens. The 125 employes have 
been notified that their services will not 
be required for an indefinite period. The 
company was first established at Blak- 
ney, Ont., and moved to Almonte about 


11 years ago. 
KNIT 


Textile Knitting Works, Inc., Lynn, 
Mass., recently organized with a capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by Louis Tielis, 17 Ben- 
nett St., Beverly, Mass., treasurer. 
Abraham Pett is president. 


Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., are building two stories on top 
of the building now used as a dye house, 
this being the only part of the plant, 
which covers some two acres of land, 
that is one story and the new addition 
will make the entire plant a two and 
three story building. The new structure 


will be used temporarily for storage 
purposes. 
Ellis Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 


N. C., is operating part of its new plant. 
Ten Reading full-fashioned machines of 
42 gauge are to be installed, and there 
will also be 15 Schubert & Saltzer 42 
gauge full-fashioned machines, giving 
the plant a total of 32 full-fashioned 
machines. 


*Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has practically completed 
construction of the plant, and installa- 
tion of machines will be started before 
the end of this month, according to Will- 
iam Sachsenmaier, company president. 
The completed project will represent 
an investment of $325,000. Equipment 
will consist of 24 fine gauge full-fash- 
ioned machines and the necessary aux- 
iliary equipment, including dyghouse. 
Officers of the concern, in addition to 
William Sachsenmaier, president, are: 
Robert H. Moeller, vice-president; F. H. 
Hoffman, secretary, and E. W. Sach- 
senmaier, treasurer. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Announcements have been made 
by Robertson, Hay & Wallace, building 
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The Cooper Needle 
Line Is Complete 


We offer the most comprehensive line of spring 
and latch needles in the country. Little won- 
der these needles are consistently used by the 
industry’s leaders. ‘They have a background 
of 87 years. Their uniformity is safeguarded 
constantly. 


Cooper Spring Needle Rib Machines produce 
the noted Cooper-Knit fabric. Responsible for 
fast-selling numbers in rayon, silk, cotton and 
woolen underwear, swimming suits, sweaters, 
etc. 


Write for complete information. 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, ELBROOK, INC. 50 Peking Road, 
Lockrow Ave Albany, N. Y Shanghai, China. Agents for 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repré China and Japan. 
sentative 1002 Magnolia St., M BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C. 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 


of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 


gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles, 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU See cilso 
FURTHER FAcTS OXSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 
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PIGEON COMPENSATING CONER TENSION, PAT’D 


To TH ll 


Out Goes the “Washboard” 


RID your No. 50 winder of washboard tension—and trouble- 
some overthrowing. Make every tension even, uniform... 
from start to finish of the cone winding. With a Pigeon Coner 
Tension on the job, you can bank on these results every day 
of the week. This little device compensates for every course 
laid on the cone. Try a Pigeon in your mill. ... Let it 
prove its own worth. Write. 


L. H. MYERS, 79 E. Wister St., Philadelphia 


Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 110 W. 42nd St., Rm. 404 Melbourne and Sydney 
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AMERICAN SAFETY | 


SEAMING and 
LOOPING TABLES 


Individual or 
Group Drive 


Economical and Efficient 
Approved by State Labor Board 


ELIMINATES 


Lower Belts 

Special Transmitters 
Accidents 

Oil Stains 

Vibration 

Loss of Power 





AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE 
COMPANY, /nc. 


Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Penna. 
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contractors, of the awards of sub-con- 
tracts on the $85,000 warehouse they are 
erecting at East 19th near Glisan St. 


Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has taken out a permit for the erection 
of a six-story knitiing mill on Rising 
Sun Ave., near Luzerne St., steel and 
reinforced-concrete construction, for 
which general contract recently was let 
to the White Construction Co.. 95 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Fred A. Muhlen- 
berg, Reading, Pa., is architect. 


Empire Knitting Mills, 1015 Diamond 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., have leased space 
in the building at 1107-11 Market St., 
totaling 13,000 sq.ft. floor space, and will 
use for expansion. 


Tohickon Hosiery Co., Quakertown, 
Pa., has asked bids on general contract 
for a one-story, brick addition, 68x135 
ft. James Rapp, Richlandtown, Bucks 
County, Pa., is architect. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co., has 
machinery in transit which when re- 
ceived will double the production capac- 
ity of the plant, according to Charles L. 
Okey, resident manager. Steps are 
being taken to enlarge the plant of this 
company. 


Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
has asked for an increase in authorized 
capital stock of from $350,000 to $725,- 
000 for installation of new machinery, 
as announced by E. B. Carter, president. 


Twentieth Century Rayon Textiles, 
Inc., Petersburg, Va., have been pur- 
chased by the Princeton Rayons, Inc., 
of New York, which also operate a knit- 
ting plant and two dye works in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Announcement of the sale 
followed negotiations between officials 
of the two companies, officials of the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce and 
city officials. The purchase price was 
not made public. Harry Fleisher, vice- 
president of the Petersburg plant, will 
become a director of the new corpora- 
tion and will have charge of the opera- 
tion of the entire organization. He will 
remain in Petersburg and will continue 
as head of the Petersburg branch. 
Princeton Rayons, Inc., in addition to 
the textile plant and dye works in 
Brooklyn, operate a textile plant in 
North Bergen, N. J. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Rayon Textiles, Inc., located in 
Petersburg several vears ago and has 
expanded considerably since, employing 
about 275 persons and operating on a 
24-hour schedule. J. H. Caldwell, super- 
intendent of the plant, in the absence of 
Mr. Fleisher, declared that he did not 
know of any contemplated changes in 
the organization at Petersburg under 
the new ownership. 


Celtic Knitting Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Can., which has a plan of expansion 
underway, has declared an initial divi- 
dend of 15c. per share on the out- 
standing stock. The company has also 
formed a subsidiary under the name of 
Nordic Hosiery, Ltd., and a site has 
been purchased in Granby, Quebec. The 
first unit, a structure 90x105 ft., is being 
built. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


SILK 


*Bayonne (N. J.) Weaving Co., Inc., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000 by Harry Aronsohn, Bayonne, 
and associates, is said to be arranging for 
early operations in the former local mill 
of the Aronsohn-Blum Silk Co., at Ave. 
A and Twenty-third St. The structure, 
damaged by fire some months ago, will 
be rebuilt. 


Tirrell Brothers Silk Corp., Milford, 
N. J., has adopted a full time production 
schedule: at local mill, with full working 
force, following curtailed operations 
since last May. The new basis will be 
continued for an indefinite period. 


Crown Silk Co., South Bangor, Pa., 
a subsidiary of Julius Kayser & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is carrying out an ex- 
pansion and improvement program at 
local mill, comprising additional units 
and installation of equipment to provide 
for an increase of about 300 operatives 
in working force. Work is now in prog- 
ress on a new finishing mill. The entire 
expansion will cost close to $250,000. 


Riverside Silk Mills, Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
Canada. Operations are expanding con- 
siderably and with the completion of the 
additions to the plant it will run about 
40% ahead of last year’s operations. 
The staff has been largely increased to 
meet the growth in business which re- 
sulted from the larger plant. 


RAYON 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Va., 
which began operations early in June, 
is now operating at 70%, officials stated, 
and full capacity is expected to be 
reached the latter part of October. At 
that time the production will be on 
a basis of 77,000 lb. of rayon yarn 
weekly. Approximately 54,000 Ib. are 
now being shipped each week. 


*Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Work on the second unit of the rayon 
mill will begin at once. The general 
contract was awarded to the John P. 
Pettyjohn Co., of Lynchburg, Va. The 
new unit will be of brick and about 
15% larger than the present unit, the 
latter having a production of 210,000 Ib. 
of rayon yarn weekly. The construc- 
tion of the new unit will be under the 
supervision of George Cabbott, of Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., construction engineer 
for the Viscose Co., and T. L. Pierce, 
of the Pettyjohn Co. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Chrystal Print Works, Inc., Haledon, 
N. J., a subsidiary of the Kapo Silk Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., with local mill, has 
work under way on a new two-story 
plant for silk and other textile printing 
on Morrissee Ave., to be 52x144 ft., and 
will be equipped to give employment to 
upward of 100 operatives, with capacity 
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of approximately 1,000 pieces daily. It 
is reported to cost in excess of $45,000, 
with machinery. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has started operations in the new 
screen printing plant, now located in 
the Dolphin Jute Mill, on Spruce St. 


Ideal Mercerizing Co., Burlington, N. 
C., has begun operations at the plant, 
the first yarns having undergone their 
various processes of finishing. C. B. 
Phillips, general manager, states that 
the capacity is 60,000 Ib. weekly. 


Florence Dye Works, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I., have bought the estate of 
Gustave A. Friedrichs, a new plant, 
which will enable the company to 
double its present production. Florence 
Dye works will dispose of its plant on 
South Main St. and will within the next 


two months be located in their new 
plant, which until recently has been 
known as River Mills. The property 


consists of a one-story brick building 
240 x 70 ft., a two and three story brick 
building 160 x 40 ft., a boiler house and 
office building. Lockwood Greene En- 
gineers have drawn plans for the plant 
layout. The company dyes tops, raw 
stock and yarns. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. The main building of the 
$400,000 unit of the $2,000,000 plant 


being erected will be finished within a 
few days and installation of machinery 
will be started promptly. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
The Raybestos Co. Bridgeport, 
Conn., has acquired a part of the 


American Tube & Stamping Co., in the 
building adjoining its warehouse. The 
company will use it as a model service 
station for the instruction of men who 
contemplate a brake lining service. 


Burton-Dixie Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
cotton bedding, felt, etc., with plants at 
Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., will build 
a $250,000 plant at Memphis, Tenn., it 


is said. The local mill will manufacture 
batting for automobile upholstering, 
cushions, mattresses, kapok products, 


feather down, and other filling for tuft- 
ing and pillows. 


Rose-Derry Corp., Boston, Mass., has 
been chartered with a _ capital of 
$650,000, to operate a factory for the 
manufacture of mattresses, bedding and 
cotton products. Edward Rose is presi- 
dent; Samuel I. Rosenberg, 9 Bradford 
Terrace, Brookline, Mass., is treasurer 
and representative. 


Cotton By-Products & Chemical Co., 
Inc., Bedford, Va., has been granted a 
charter, with maximum capital of $50,- 
000, to manufacture and sell cotton and 
by-products thereof. W. L. Johnson, of 
Bedford, is president and W. R. Saun- 
ders, of Bedford, is attorney for the 
company. 


W. W. Sterling Co., Burlington, Wis., 
was recently organized to reclaim waste 
commercial cotton and wool used in 
manufacturing plants and reprocess it, 
with a capital of $25,000. W. W. 
Sterling is president; John McCarthy, 
vice-president; George Weiler, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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The Wildman Body Machine produces 
Rayon Body Material that is right 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Variety Remains F ashion’s Keynote 





Satins, Velvets, Broadcloths, Tweeds, 
And Cottons Hold Place, Says Peirce 


ITH each season fashion 

now exerts an increas- 

ingly important influence 
on the future success or failure 
ot manufacturers, and when this 
fact is recognized and 
measures taken, losses on unde- 
sirable merchandise will be re- 
placed by profits accruing from 
having the right goods, at the 
right time, at the right price. 

Silks, satins, and velvets now 
afford a striking example. 
l‘renchmen as a whole are one in au 
effort to develop a renaissance of femi- 
ninity in woman's dress. Naturally 
manufacturers seized on every pretext 
to increase their output by advocating 
the adaption of most every weave of 
velvet from a heavy “velour du Nord” 
for dressy coats to a panne millinery 
velvet for evening wear. 

In addition, dress velvets did not es- 
cape the printers’ art of decoration in 
colors with the result that collections of 
nrinted velvets came abundantly in evi- 
dence. So too did printed satins. Both 
will have limited attention, since along 
came fashion and assertively stated that 
a dull luster or a modest bloom is less 
assertive than a high lustered satin, 
panne velvet or printed versions, and 
that solid colors in silks and in velvets 
are more refined than printed version 
for dressy wear. Plain colors having a 
dull finish will divide honors with the 
high luster offered especially for day 
wear. 

Transparent velvets, together with a 
few erect pile chiffon velvets, will be 
accepted for dresses; coats of heavy 
velvet will have some attention, and 
Lyons velvet, a fairly heavy grade is to 
be right style for ensemble suits in dark 
colors. Velveteens are appropriate for 
children’s and for misses’ wear princi- 
pally. 

Colored velvet brocades will be a high 
novelty when applied to sheer, semi- 
sheer and to closely woven grounds of 


SUMMARY—STYLE 


1. Most exclusive fashion turns from lus- 
trous silks to duller effects. 


proper 2. Soft wool coatings will appear in ex- 
pensive as well as cheaper lines. 
3. No abrupt change in sight for men’s 
wear. 
4. Printed 


cottons and rayons loom 

portant for next spring. 
silk often shot with metal thread. 
Velvet brocades will be especially 


favored for dressy blouses and to some 
extent for combinations with velvets in 
plain colors. 

Discriminating dressmakers are 
favoring a long range of crepes, cantons, 
georgettes, chiffons and netts instead of 
high lustered satins, printed velvets and 
panne velvets. Midway between the 
high style fabrics of plain silks, velvets 


and fine woolens, come silks 


fancy 


printed in mannish patterns 
which are appropriate for tai- 
lored dresses, jaunty jacket suits 
to be worn by young women 
having girlish figures. 
In this category as 
woven plaid velvets, a 
novelty, together with printed 
moire silks both of which are 
accorded attention in a complete 
survey of outstanding fabrics. 
More than ever buyers must 
study the trend of styles with 
particular class of customers, and 
act accordingly. 


Wool Goods Hold a Place 


As for woolens, chiffon broadcloths 
having a soft touch and a_lusterless 
finish, are enjoying a renaissance in 


well are 
limited 


im- 


their 
then 


France. American makers of dressy 
coats are offering richly fur-trimmed 
outer garments of lusterless French 


broadcloth terminating in a circular 
flounce effect to provide for the new full- 





Fancy Tweed Effects in Light-weight Fabrics 





This instalment of the Analyst has been prepared especially 
by Eugene Franklin 
Fabric Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. 
the Analyst appears in the form of a style forecast of fabries. 


for Textite Wortp 


Peirce, Color and 
Once each quarter 


forecast of 
hitherto, by 
versity 
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All other weekly issues will continue to consist of analysis and 
conditions in 
Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Business Research Bureau. 


the textile industry, prepared, as 


Director of New York Uni- 
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—just off the press 


It has been a tedidus undertaking — 
this Parts Catalog. Aside from illustrat- 
ing and describing every original part 
of Reading machines it contains as well 
a complete treatise on the operating 
principles of all the various parts, mo- 
tions and mechanisms... Over a year in 
the making! But the work and expense 
involved are well worthwhile when we 
consider how much this volume will 
mean to Reading owners. 


A glance at the index, a flip of the 
pages — and there’s the part you need 
in a hurry. No mistakes, no delays. 


Every owner of Reading Full Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines is entitled to 
a copy of this comprehensive catalog 
gratis. Write for yours today. Addi- 
tional copies three dollars each. 


& 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. T 


READING - PA- 
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ness given to skirts. 
maker-up is $150. 

Cashmere coatings in winter weights 
finished with a soft bloom, now in- 
accurately classed as_ broadcloths, to- 
gether with pile weaves called wool vel- 
vets, comprise the volume sellers in fine 
winter coatings. In every case en- 
sembles and coats are trimmed with furs. 

Mannish effects in light weights, 
woven from worsted yarns broadly but 
incorrectly classed as tweeds, are confi- 
dently offered by dressmaking supply 
houses to tailors and to high class 
ready-to-wear houses. 

Popular priced wool and worsted fab- 
rics made to sell in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments at $20 and under per garment, 
include plain and fancy jersey cloths, 
coverts, adaptations from tweeds, flan- 
nels, worsted crepes and wool georgettes. 
Flake effects produced by yarns in col- 
ors thrown to the surface as a decora- 
tive feature have been taken in quan- 
tities by makers-up of garments for 
women’s wear. Many combinations of 


The price with 


rayon and woolen or worsted will be 
offered. 
The true tweeds, in rather light 


weights made in Scotland of the nub 
yarn variety, are high style in London 
and in Paris. Representatives of French 
firms are now in this country with large 
collections of light weight Scotch fab- 
rics in dress and in jacket suit weights. 
Fifty styles are shown in one collection. 

Coating tweeds are more abundantly 
in evidence than formerly especially with 
firms featuring garments classed as 
sports wear. The line of demarcation 
between fabrics for sports, general and 
dressy wear is more closely drawn than 
formerly, especially in circles where at- 
tention is given to good form in dress. 
In addition to the wool broadcloths pre- 
viously mentioned for coatings, are to 
be mentioned suedes which are inexpen- 
sive and have a place in volume selling, 
and the popular-priced plain wool coat- 
ings. 


Velvet Colors 


The best velvet colors are sand, sap- 
phire blue, royal, independence, navy, 
spruce and two myrtle greens, marron 
glace (chestnut ) medium and dark choc- 
olate brown, three medium shades of 
rose reds, brandy wine, dahlia purple, 
peony purple and black. 

In silks 50 rather bright colors have 
been ordered by retailers and by manu- 
facturers of ready-to-wear, since a color- 
ful winter is expected to develop in New 
York and at Palm Beach. Reds, fo1 
example, begin with pinks, expand inte 
rose reds, geranium, American beauties, 
Spanish reds, raspberries and so on. 
Greens favor nile, water greens, yellow 
casts, bottle and emerald. Diverse 
shades of the three primaries of blue, 
red and yellow, together with green, 
orange and violet shades and tints have 
been ordered together with sands, tans 
and light soft browns. 


Men’s Wear Conservative 


No abrupt change in styles is indi- 
cated with men’s clothiers. In colors, 
browns in a great variety of shades are 








Specialty Weaves for Women’s W ear 


meeting with favor, together with sand 
tones which are favored by conservative 
dressers. Dark mixtures of gray blues, 
blue grays and tans remain as staples. 
Two-ply worsted cheviots, and Saxonies 
will appear in men’s suitings. No 
changes of importance have developed 
in overcoatings. The velvet collar is 
still a governing influence in keeping 
the chesterfield in the front rank of 
popularity which assures sobriety in 
overcoatings. A soft touch in overcoat- 
ing weaves still prevail. 

As for suitings, worsted weaves in- 
cline to lighter weights. Not a few 
clothiers now insist on suitings woven 
from two-ply yarns which provide a 
body to the fabric while keeping the 
weight down to the lowest possible level 
consistent with wear and good tailoring. 

Clothing stylists returning from 
Europe say that knickers are giving 
ground to flannel trousers for golf wear. 
A similar trend is noted in this country. 
At a recent “meet” of a week’s duration, 
one of the star golfers brought six suits 
of white golf clothes, as changes for the 
occasion. 


Prints Leaders for Spring 


Printed silks, cottons, synthetics and 
each of them in combinations with other 
fibers, are again to come prominently 
forward during the spring and summer 
seasons of next year. Good ground for 
this prediction is found in the popularity 
such prints reached in all of the outings 
held in France during the spring and 
summer seasons of this year. 

Designs, however, are to undergo a 
change since the tendency is toward 
more refined colors and less striking 
color combinations as well as patterns. 
For example, splashes of one color posed 
on a contrasting ground which were 
featured this year, are to yield first 
place to at least three color work in 
harmonious groups. This applies prin- 
cipally to fabrics for town wear as colors 
for beach wear are striking. Broadly 
stated pattern motifs are to be in the 
direction of flowers, foliage, leaves, 
vines, branches, ferns and other forms 
of nature. Neat effects including field 
flowers will be chosen with which to 
decorate crepes, while large flowers are 
to appear as decorative features for 
sheer and for semi-sheer weaves. 
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Designs drawn from the now well- 
established vogue of modernistic art are 
to continue. One of the new develop- 
ments will be expansion in the direction 
of beach wear and fabrics especially for 
pajamas. The “lid is off” as regards 
the size of designs, while the colors 
reach the limit of brilliancy known to 
dyers. 

In cottons and in synthetics the prin- 
cipal colors are to pivot on the three 
primaries of blue, red, and yellow to- 
gether with the secondaries of green, 
orange and violet. It should be noted, 
however, that in silks high tonalities are 
to rule. Thus in reds, pinks are to re- 
turn, in blues, soft tones will reappear, 
while in yellows we may confidently 
look for tones of buttercup. Similarly 
high tones of the secondaries will enjoy 
a renaissance such as nile, pale orange, 
and orchid. Browns will carry over in 
pale shades of tan and beige in variety. 

3roken colors of which turquoise is 
one example, will be included in the 
complete color ranges. Nevertheless, 
white will reappear in three forms: 
First as a solid especially for sports 
wear, again as a background for color 
printing, and finally as a mixture with 
colors with which to lighten tones gen- 
erally. 





Arbitration in Silk Industry 


\rbitrators in trade disputes in the 
silk industry may now be appointed by 
the Committee on Arbitration of the 
Silk Association of America if the arbi- 
trating parties so prefer, according to 
a new ruling approved yesterday by the 
Board of Managers of the Silk Associa- 
tion at their quarterly meeting held at 
headquarters. 

The advantages of appointment of ar- 
bitrators by a disinterested committee 
as an alternative to the voluntary choice 
of arbitrators by the parties to a dispute 
were outlined by A. D. Walker of A. D. 
Walker & Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee on arbitration. 

James A. Goldsmith of Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., Inc., was appointed suc- 
cessor to the late Robert J. F. 


Schwarzenbach as the silk industry’s 
representative on the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 
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THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it 
for obvious reasons. 


But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with model 
K.... 320 needle—300 needle. 





Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 


Gstablished 186 


Incorporated 


SCO 


—— See cdlso —— 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. consoiDati Tex 
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KNIT GOODS 








Hosiery Call Favors “Price ” Goods 





Market Generally Quiet— 
Seamless Drive Excites Interest 


URRENT buyer activity in hosiery 
seemed to be restricted to the low- 

and medium-price lines, this week. A 
few knitters of high-grade full-fashioned 
reported steady buying, but the week as 
a whole was quiet at this end. The 
infants’ and children’s lines are active, 
as usual; jobbers and retailers are 
placing considerable future business on 
the juveniles, and some mills report 
good-sized bookings through into spring. 
Rayon half-hose, with fancy tops, was 
favored, though there was also some 
call for rayon-and-wool. In the men’s 
half-hose field, there was no great pres- 


sure. A fair volume was turned in 
fancy numbers, especially the price 
goods; the 50c., 39c. and the rayon 


plate 25c. numbers were in good call, 
knitters said. The growing interest in 
clocks was more pronounced than ever 
this week; numerous producers com- 
mented that their clock lines were out- 
distancing their other offerings. The 
thought was expressed that this call for 
clocks may be indicative of a real change 
in men’s taste; the trend toward con- 
servative designs would naturally in- 
fluence men to choose attractive, but 
quietly toned clock hose, it was argued. 

The trade is watching with interest 
the plans of the seamless hosiery pro- 
ducers for a big campaign to popularize 
their lines. 


Value of “Bare Leg” Vogue 


As has been frequently suggested in 
these columns, the big success of “bare 
leg” hosiery during the past summer 
built up a consumer interest in seamless, 
which this branch of the trade would be 
foolish to let die. Now, it seems, the 
manufacturers recognize this themselves, 
and they are organizing under the aus- 
pices of Scott & Williams, to promote 
300 and 320-needle goods. Assuming 
that this campaign should be successful, 
the question comes up—what effect 
would it have on hosiery sales generally ? 

Full-fashioned producers, for their 
part, do not seem particularly worried 
as to the prospects of competition; 
American women, especially those who 
pay medium and higher prices are very 
thoroughly sold on the merits of the 
full-fashioned stocking, and are not 
likely to be persuaded to change their 
habits through such a drive. This is 
the consensus of view of full-fashioned 
knitters. Offhand, such a view would 
seem to have very good basis, though 
indeed it would appear that the seamless 
goods could be more actively promoted, 
and a good winter demand built up, with- 


out necessarily cutting into full-fash- 
ioned volume. 

Analyzing the plan to stimulate the 
call for seamless, one feature which has 
attracted attention is the report that the 
term “bare leg” is to be dropped. This 
decision would seem to be of question- 
able merit. The term “bare leg” has 
no value for winter business, of course, 
but it was decidedly an asset during the 
season just closed; then, too, if, as is 
likely the suntan vogue is to be con- 
tinued next summer, the term “bare leg” 
would be a real help in promoting 
seamless. 


Plan to Popularize 


Spiral Knit Hosiery 


Seamless Manufacturers Form Unit 
to Wage Extensive Publicity 
Campaign 


Recognizing that the need definitely 
exists and that the time is ripe for 
conducting a merchandising-advertising 
campaign of broad scope in the interest 
of the women’s fine gauge spiral knit 
hosiery industry, members of the organi- 
zation committee appointed at a recent 


———— a 


meeting of manufacturers and _ selling 
agents took action Sept. 27 having as 
its ultimate aim a greatly increased 
distribution of this type stocking. 

Meeting in the offices of Scott & Wil- 
liams under the chairmanship of D. L. 
Galbraith, of American Textiles, Inc., 
the committee voted to take the steps 
necessary to form an organization of 
spiral knit manufacturers to engage in 
an extensive campaign to “sell” the 
trade and consuming public on the 
desirability and quality of their 
product. 

The committee definitely expressed 
the conviction that, based on the con- 
sensus of producers, a major portion 
of the industry will get back of the 
organization and its plans, and that 
they will do so, firm in the conviction 
that it will result in a tremendously 
enlarged outlet. Funds for conducting 
the preliminary work in the organizing 
and promotional activity have already 
been underwritten by a selected group, 
and the committee has engaged the 
services of The Byron G. Moon Co., 
Inc., of Troy and New York City, as 
merchandising-advertising counsel. 

The immediate activity will be a 
study and recommendation of the type 
organization best adapted to the in- 
dustry’s needs, the mode of operation, 
standards for production of spiral knit 
hosiery by members, and the methods 
of merchandising and advertising. 

In addition, it was learned that a 
new fine gauge spiral knit stocking is 
being developed, this to be confined 
only to association members, and a 
protected trade name will be created 
for use in conjunction therewith. 


Polo Shirt Call Increases 





Steady Demand Brings Hope 


Line May 


HE present big demand for polo 

shirts may result in making this 
number a staple in the knit outwear field. 
Several sweater goods producers who 
are enjoying exceptional business in polo 
shirts at present, said they looked for 
an increased turnover in this line next 
year. Furthermore, it is an open ques- 
tion whether polo shirts will suffer their 
expected slump in the winter months. 
With the advent of September, the pro- 
ducers looked for a let-up in demand, 
but this did not develop; current orders 
are as big as ever, and the indications 
are that polo shirts will keep on selling 
indefinitely. 

This line is one of the most active in 
the outerwear field at present. One of 
the most popular numbers is a scarlet 
interlocked knit shirt; producers report 
that they can’t make enough of this type. 
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Become 


Staple 


and are behind in their shipments. Reds, 
blues, pale green and canary shades also 
are popular. The bulk of the business 
falls in the “price” range, particularly 
shirts made to retail at $1.25 and $1.50. 
The ribbed and flat knit numbers are 
active, but there is less pressure at this 
end than on the interlocked numbers, it 
was stated, due mainly to the fact that 
many of the mills are not equipped with 
the machines to do the interlocking. 


“Price” Goods Are Best 


The week was steady in the other 
branches of knit outerwear. Worsted 
and woolen coat sweaters in the “price” 
range were moving and there was also 
a fair call for some of the higher-grade 
numbers. All the heavyweight sweater 
makers report active reordering. The 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner” 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- 
lows: 


We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 
heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use _ reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 


nat 
HEMPHILL mi ANNE) COMPANY 


if P| 
MAIN OFFICE Ss AND FACTORY 
“Lar * se Sua PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND Nie Blie. Ch Offices 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms * . Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Hevmann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. Hosiery Machine Manufacturers High Point, N. C. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





cold weather of the past two weeks has 
stimulated retailer and consumer interest 
in these lines, and knitters have little 
difficulty in turning over their output. 

Bathing-suit demand for 1930 was 
somewhat easier, but this let-up is con- 
sidered normal; there was no real de- 
cline. It is still too early to expect any 
real business on bathing-suits, except 
for the south and west, and these pro- 
ducers are very satisfied with the cur- 
rent outlook. Bookings to date are 
well ahead of last year, and the prospects 
are considered good. 





Knit Heavyweight 


Underwear Active 





Reorders Numerous, and Producers 
Hope Call Will Help 


Spring Lines 


The cold weather of mid-September 
had a favorable effect on knit underwear 
demand. It helped retailers to move 
their stocks of heavywights, and en- 
couraged the buyers to turn to the mar- 
ket for new supplies. Mills were being 
pressed for delivery of repeat orders on 
various popular numbers, both in the 
medium-price and low-price groups, and 
several knitters whispered wisely that 
there might be a shortage next month. 
This may be a case of the “wish being 
father to the thought”, and it seems a 
little premature, at present, as there is 
still a fair supply of heavyweights avail- 
able. However, the demand is quite 
spirited, and several large producers said 
this week that they were booked solid 
on heavyweights up to the first of 
November. 

The weather of the next two weeks 
will shape the future of heavyweights 
to a large extent; certainly, a continued 
cold spell would do much to strengthen 
the market, and create a tightness of 
supplies, although the development of an 
actual shortage is in doubt. Under- 
wear knitters are less inclined to keep 
production the range of demand than 
are the cotton goods weavers, and buyers 
of underwear, especially heavyweights, 
rarely have difficulty in getting supplies. 
Indeed, the outlook would be better from 
the producers’ point of view, if there 
was a brake put upon output to keep it 
in proportion with sales. With the 
present cry for higher prices, and the 
insistant plaint of knitters that they are 
selling at a loss, a policy of intelligent 
curtailment would do much to improve 
their situation. It might not lead 
directly to a price increase, but it 
certainly would be a step in that direc- 
tion. 

Spring lightweights were in fair call. 
The current interest in heavyweights is 
expected to react favorably on spring 
lines, by making jobbers and retailers 
more confident regarding future place- 
ments, but up to the present there has 
been no pronounced interest in the 1930 
offerings. 


Color and Style Pronounced 
in Fall Knit Underwear 


As the result of a trip through the 
Middle West by a representative of the 
merchandising department of the Knit 
Underwear Industry, during which calls 
were made on leading retail stores in 
such cities as Grand Rapids, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, interviews with knit 
underwear buyers confirm the fact that 
these stores are largely committed to 
the types of merchandise sponsored by 
the industry. 

The investigator found that buyers 
are in a most receptive frame of mind 
as to stocking and featuring somewhat 
heavier weights of underwear in random 
and plain pastel colors, for the purpose 
of winning customers over from the 
summer weights of underwear to models 
more suitable for cold weather. There 
appears to be a general interest in style 
development that will help to increase 
the sale of knit underwear. 

Unquestionably the most popular 
underwear for women for fall and 
winter will be the one-piece or union 
suit of the low neck and short leg type, 
that is ideal as a form-fitting garment. 
These will be offered in Durene, and 
in combinations of Durene with silk, 
French spun worsted, merino and rayon. 





Bradley Knitting Co. 
Holds Sales Convention 


Delavan, Wis.—Merchandising talks 
featured the annual fall sales conven- 
tion of the Bradley Knitting Co. here 
during the week of Sept. 9. Speakers 
for the three-day convention included 
J. J. Phoenix, president, I. B. Davies, 
secretary, C. H. Phillip, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, R. M. MacDonald, 
W. Lutz, A. W. Johnson, C. J. Beams- 
ley, Jack O’Brien, S. C. Wadmond, C. 
Miler, D. Byrnes, H. Gifford. A 
theater party and several banquets fea- 
tured the entertainment part of the 
program. 

A general discussion on the sales pos- 
sibilities of knitted outerwear resulted 
in a consensus that the year 1930 will 
be an excellent one. Interest in many 
lines of knitted outerwear is showing 
marked increase which will tend to in- 
crease sales of many mills, it was re- 
ported. 





Durene Merchandising Counsel 
to Locate in New York City 


New York City.—Decision to locate 
the Merchandising Counsel Division of 
The Durene Association of America in 
New York City rather than in Philadel- 
phia as was originally planned, has been 
reached by the advertising committee of 
the organization, it is announced. The 
point was made that this city is the 
logical center for visiting manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and it was 
decided to maintain the office here for 
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their convenience. The headquarters 
will be located in the Merchants Square 
building at 40 Worth St., Room 1009, 
where all information of Association 
Merchandising Counsel activities can be 
obtained. 





Activity of Cotton Spindles 
for August 


Washington, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has announced that ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
34,706,470 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Aug. 
31, 1929, of which 30,236,880 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 30,397,190 for July, 30,- 
631,800 for June, 30,937,182 for May, 


30,911,416 for April, 31,102,784 for 
March, and 28,217,138 for August, 
1928. 


The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average hours per spindle in place, by 
states, are shown in the following state- 
ment : 


Active Spindle Hours 
for August 


Spinning Spindles Average 
(In Thousands) per 
State In Active Spindle 
Place During in 
Aug. 31 August Total Place 
U.S 34,706 30,236 8,129,928,914 234 
Cotton grow- 
ing 18,812 17,954 5,553,708,498 295 
New England 14,471 11,010 2,345,495,842 162 
All other. ... 1,422 1,272 230,724,574 162 
y\ eee 7 1,801 1,755 537,342,919 298 
Conn. 1,105 1,038 232,016,193 210 
CER. 5:3 3,103 2,977 947,664,211 305 
Me... 1,059 783 180,870,947 171 
Mass. . 8,520 6,378 1,365,738,610 160 
Miss 177 117 37,639,810 212 
N.H 1,379 956 161,285,623 117 
Wd was dae 381 352 33,587,966 88 
Ns es 688 614 127,329,347 185 
N.C 6,206 5,840 1,726,987,344 278 
R, I. 2,290 1,737 380,233,963 166 
s.C . 5,589 5,477 1,801,382,711 322 
‘eee 618 576 §=©209, 746,064 339 
Tex. 282 243 71,393,936 253 
Va. 709 679 145,361,282 205 
All other sts. 794 708 171,347,988 216 


Hospital Specialty Company 
Acquires Vending Business 


S. Toder, vice-president in charge of 
sales, announces that the Hospital 
Specialty Co. has just acquired the 
sanitary napkin vending machine divi- 
sion of the former Hygienic Fibre Co., 
Versailles, Conn. — a company estab- 
lished in 1884 which was a pioneer in 
the sanitary napkin dispensing machine 
field. 

It was intimated by Mr. Toder that 
the present plans of his company are for 
a merger of sanitary napkin vending 
machine companies. He said the main 
object is the improvement of such serv- 
ice and machines, and at the same time 
the reduction of distribution costs. 

So far this year this is the third 
merger, the Hospital Specialty Co. 
having acquired previously the Monette 
Co. of Green Bay, Wis., and the 
sanitary napkin division of the Sauquoit 
Paper Co. of New Hartford, N. Y. 





Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., has 
filed notice of an increase in capital stock 
from $50,000 to $250,000 composed of 
2,500 $100 par shares. 
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FECULOSE 


The White Super-Size 
for RAYON AND SILK 


Absolutely soluble, neutral and chemically pure. Equally efficient for 
use on pure silk or rayon of every description—Cellulose, Acetate, Cupra- 
ammonium, Viscose or Celanese. Does not reduce the original lustre of 
rayons. Boils into a crystal-clear, water-thin solution, forming a con- 
tinuous transparent film uniformly over the entire length of the yarn. 
Maintains an unusual degree of flexibility, strength and smoothness 
which assures perfect weaving. Easily de-sized, enabling uniform and 
level dyeing irrespective of fabric construction. 

Samples gladly furnished on request. Test it yourself and be convinced of its 


many advantages! Our laboratory experts welcome an opportunity to assist 
you on any specific problem. Their service to you incurs no obligation. 


FECULOSE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Manufacturers of Feculose and Sizings 


88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Factory & Laboratory, AYER, MASS. 





The FLEXALIN 


With almost a century of faithful service 








chain 


as a background, we urge you to test the 


of SErvice superior merit of Flexalin Products. 
BACHMANN BROS., Inc. 


607-609 Commerce St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1833 


The 
HUMIDOR 


The humidor is now being 
used by approximately 200 
manufacturers in the U. S., 
Canada and Mexico. 


The CONE ‘The Cone or Bobbin is. extremely 
or BOBBIN light and will not chip when dropped 


or rubbed against another. It permits 
the thread to retain its moisture and 
unwind evenly to the last thread. 
IN-PORTANT. Made in various 


sizes. Inquire today. 






The 
Welt Set 


The Welt Set eliminates 
tearing or staining of 
the silk while being 
knitted. 







Have you tried one? 
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Cotton Goods Trading 
Is Spotty but Fair 


Improved Mill Position and 
Profit Possible under 


Present Conditions 


Greater irregularity is apparent in 
cotton goods trading, yet the general 
market considers that business is fair. 
Prices have held firm and there are 
many gray constructions sold ahead for 
a satisfactory period. 

September Prospects: As the current 
month draws to a close, the outlook from 
the mill standpoint is distinctly im- 
‘proved. One of the most heartening 
signs is the improved profit margins in 
print cloths and sheetings. The spread 
is far from great, yet sellers have ef- 
fected price advances in several impor- 
tant constructions. Mill men have 
stated that at today’s figures a small 
profit is possible, with the exception of 
a few numbers where heavy stocks are 
still in mill hands. 


Curtailment: The summer curtailment 
is given just credit for the improved 
technical position of the primary market 
and while not so much talk is heard 
regarding lessened production, there is 
agitation in some centers for its con- 
tinuance. One or two groups have 
embarked on a campaign to cut out 
Saturday runs for the balance of the 
year. This would also include shutting 
down Friday night for those mills work- 
ing a double shift. This plan does pre- 
sent an obvious selling point, and is 


one which should merit careful con- 
sideration. 
Jobbers’ Stocks: The scarcity of 


stocks in distributing hands continues, 
judging from the way jobbers have been 
calling for shipments of goods on order. 
A notable example has been the part 
wool blankets which have picked up con- 
siderably since the cold snap. Wide 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Sept. 25 Sept.18 Sept.26, 1928 


Spot cotton, N.Y... 18.85c¢ 18.600 17.953 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 51-5ic 5ic 53-6}c 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7}-7ic 7c 73-8 c 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Bic 8ic 83-8ic 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9ke =} DE 9he 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10$c 10}-10ic 104c 
Brown Sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 84e 84c 8tc 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 104c 104c 103-102 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 8he 8he §-8ic 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 Ske 9ke 84-8ic 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 7ic 7ic 7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 10tc 10ic Ho 
Denims, 2.20.... 16.33¢ 16.33c 17¢ 
Tickings, 8-oz. ... 20-2Ic 20-2lIc 21-224¢ 
Standard prints .. Se 9c 9% 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in. ... 10c 10c 104c 


FABRICS 


sheeting sellers have also felt that sev- 
eral of their important customers are 
short of merchandise and are having 
difficulty in locating supplies at the price 
they are willing to pay. 

Sheetings: Several constructions are 
well sold ahead for the next 60 days with 
prices holding firm. Inquiries have been 
noted for 40 in. 4.25 yd. for November 
delivery with no shipments available for 
that period. 

Linings and Pocketings: The last two 
weeks have seen this section of the mar- 
ket pick up and present business is ahead 
of August. Prices are firm with an 
upward tendency. 





Spring Wool Goods 
Lines Sell Slowly 


Weather Brings Improved Spot 
Demand—Overcoatings 
Pick Up 
While several wool goods sellers 


stated that they had a “good response” 
to their offerings of spring suitings, 
their voices lacked a certain amount of 
enthusiasm. The general impression 
gained is that the volume already placed 
is not so large as expected. Several 
frankly admitted this situation, although 
they feel that the initial business along 
with the normal prospects of duplication 
will put them in good shape before the 
season is over. 

The openings proved to be of little 
service and merely served unsuccessfully 
to force the issue on an unresponsive 
market. Spring needs have not yet 
forced their attention upon the buyer 
enough so that he is sure what stvles 
are going to sell, : 

Immediate Business: After a slow 
period, spot sales have picked up, and 
the last two weeks have seen a good 
volume of business placed on popular 
priced suitings and coatings. To a 
great extent this increase is credited to 
the recent cool weather. 

Overcoatings: The period in which 
overcoatings can be offered, made up, 
and delivered is of such short duration 
now-a-days that it presents a serious 
problem to manufacturers. At present 
there is steady improvement in evidence 
and overcoating houses will soon feel the 
force of consumer demand. The weather 
has also proved an important factor in 
this branch of the market; in fact one 
seller mentioned that another chilly 
week-end would bring a concerted rush 
for children’s overcoats and coatings. 

Chinchillas: When compared to last 
year, business has fallen off for some 
of the makers of the cheaper chinchillas. 

The leading factor in this field, how- 
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ever, stated that this season to date is 
ahead of last. In 1928 the business was 
bunched and came in with a rush around 
Oct. 1, while this year sales have been 
steadier and have aided materially in 
arranging production schedules. Also 
the fact that sales and production have 
kept on at an even pace, has made it 
unnecessary to speculate on carrying 
stock goods. 





Rayon Broadgoods 
Show Activity 


Spirited Demand Registers and 


Helps Improve Tone of 
Silk Market 


Rayon mixtures took a jump into the 
limelight from a sales point of view in 
broadsilks, last week. Weavers noted 
increased pressure on these lines, and in 
some instances the deliveries are back- 
ward. The whole broadsilk range moved 
steadily, and though there was no “run” 
on any of the silk divisions a satisfactory 
turnover was reported. The spirit of 
the market seems to have improved 
somewhat, and weavers are viewing the 
immediate future with more confidence. 
One important fabrics producer said his 
September sales were ‘‘very good, and 
ahead of the same month last year.” 

Moires, panne satins, satin and crepe 
prints were among the most active lines 


of the week; brocades also moved 
spiritedly in some instances. 
Moires: Weavers specializing in 


moires say that current orders are in 
excess of output. All the popular fall 
moire numbers are selling very speedily, 
both for day and evening wear; the call 
is divided between light and dark colors. 

Panne Satins Hurt Velvets: The 
popularity of panne satins, made of syn- 
thetic yarn and silk mixtures, has hurt 
the movement of transparent velvets, and 
precipitated a weakening of the velvet 
market. Velvets now are being undersold 
quite widely and producers find it hard 
to get list prices. 





Burlap Interest Negligible 


At mid-week there were rumors of 
another strike brewing in “he Calcutta 
jute mills. Notwithstanding this report 
trading in the New York market was 
practically at a standstill. There were 
no changes in the spot or afloat market 
and very little business in futures. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
6.55c.; October shipment 6.55-6.60c. ; 
November-December, 6.45c.; January- 
March 6.30c. The 104 oz. 40s, spot and 
afloat were 8.50c.; October 8.35c.; 
November-December, 8.10-8.15c.; Janu- 
ary-March, 8.00-8.10c. 
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A Jack-of-all-Sewing | 
For Finishing 


The Dinsmore No. 9 
Portable Rotary 
Foot Power Sewing 
Machine is used for 
handling cloth, 
thick or thin, wet or 
dry. Easily shifted 
to any part of the 
mill. Positive-acting 
. . - all gears have 
machine cut teeth 
. . our patented 
“PN” Sewing Head 
and rubber tired 
truck wheels is 
standard equip- 
ment. Write us. 


nan SMORE Mire: — 


cones akan tox 
SALEM, MASS. 


























WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINEERS 





BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


R 





x s~ EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
~SS 3 7 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
oe i TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. | 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue | 
NEW YORK 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK ciTY 
Fifth Floor 


4 Exchange Place 
Wilder Building one Hanover 621? 


‘lextile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Gewo 
Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 
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We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 





+ 


FINANCIAL 


Unit or Multiple Selling 





A Problem for Large Fancy Mills— 
A Possible Step to Better Selling 


Boston, September 25. 

T is a generally accepted truism in 

the textile industry that a mill organ- 
ization whose buying and merchandising 
is inefficient has no chance of overcom- 
ing the handicap in manufacturing eff- 
ciencies and economies. This is equally 
true of all classes of mills, but possibly 
it becomes accentuated in the large 
fancy goods mill, whether cotton, wool 
or silk. A merger of existing units as 
a cure-all for buying, manufacturing 
and merchandising deficiencies has been 
fully exploited, but it is yet to be dem- 
onstrated as an effective remedy for 
fancy goods mills whose sales volume 
and resultant profits have been far be- 
low normal, even where manufacturing 
equipment and efficiency has been of 
high caliber. This raises the query quite 
logically as to whether more efficient 
and profitable merchandising for large 
fancy goods units is not more likely to 
be attained through multiple than 
through unit, or concentrated, styling 
and selling. 


Unwise for Staple Goods 


Divided, or multiple, selling for a 
mill producing staple fabrics or yarns, 
no matter how large, can seldom be suc- 
cessful, for it is almost inevitable that 
the various sales agencies will compete 
with each other for business on the 
same lines, with the result that a mill 
will suffer either directly or indirectly 
through cut prices or cut commissions. 
This has been one of the curses of the 
brokerage system on gray goods and of 
divided accounts in the cotton yarn 
market. In the latter cases there can be 
no question but that the larger the num- 
ber of mill accounts handled by a single 
efficient selling unit the better would 
be the average market price and mill 
profit, provided, of course, there could 
be reasonable cooperation between the 
several larger merchandising units. 


The Sales Unit of a Plant 


The fancy goods mill, whether run- 
ning on cotton, wool or silk fabrics, is 
an entirely different proposition, seldom 
having more than 25% of its looms 
running on any one construction with 
the percentage usually much smaller. 
Most fancy goods mills, particularly the 
larger plants, really represent a con- 
siderable number of small units operat- 
ing under one roof and management. It 
is true that for efficient manufacturing 
it is desirable to hold down the number 
of warp yarns to as small a number as 


possible and also to have a minimum 
variety of filling yarns, but whereas the 
former objective may still be fre- 
quently achieved the latter is prac- 
tically impossible as such a wide variety 
of rayon, silk and worsted yarns are 
now required for filling. Since, there- 
fore, the large fancy goods mill is really 
made up of a cosiderable number of 
small units, why is it not logical that 
the latter should be styled and mer- 
chandised separately whenever this is 
found to be most advantageous, or 
whenever the old selling house for a 
number of reasons fails to keep the plant 
well sold up? The answer of the com- 
mission house will be that divided sell- 
ing responsibility will introduce many 
problems of disadvantage to the mill, 
but few of these will stand the scrutiny 
of mill treasurers or directors who are 


thoroughly versed in marketing and 
financing, particularly if the mill is 


fairly independent financially. 
Similar Practice in England 


In England where most manu- 
facturers are either weavers, or spin- 
ners, or doublers, or restrict their 
activities to some particular branch of 
manufacturing, it is the usual policy of 
weavers, or manufacturers as they are 
called, to contract with merchants for 
the product of a certain number of 
looms, which is the equivalent of oper- 
ating several separate mills under one 
roof. There seems to be no logical rea- 
son why our fancy goods mills could 
not give the styling and selling of cer- 
tain numbers of looms to several differ- 
ent agents with a distinct understanding 
that lines should be non-competitive. 

Probably it would be impossible for 
mills selling through houses that have 
stock control of the plant to put through 
such a deal, but after such a selling 
house has failed for several seasons to 
sell enough of the mill’s product to 
cover overhead or pay modest dividends 
to stockholders, then if such a selling 
house refused to divide merchandising 
responsibility it would seem as though 
minority stockholders would have 
grounds for a suit against the directors. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions : 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
60 Naumkeag*... 100 95-933 + 4 
10 Connecticut, Ist pfd. 100 28 
10 Connecticut,com. A... 100 40c. 35e. 

7 Royal Weaving. . 100 200 
4 Quissett, com. 100 53} 14 
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10 Potomska 100 36} +4} 
3 Kilburn. 100 53} 

23 Lancaster, pfd 100 143 +34 
28 Wamsutta 100 30} +2 
115 Whitman 100 12 + 4 
25 Farr Alpaca* 100 101 iF 

8 Boston Woven Hose, 
pfd : 100 102} + 3 
55 B. B. & R. Knight, pfd. 
vte 100 93-5 : 
114 Arlington... 100 252-} 1 
48 Newmarket 100 48} +54 
75 Associated Textile 35 I 
10 Nashua, pfd* 100 78} 3 
15 Merrimack Hat, com 693-68; i 
620 Total 
*Ex. div. 
A Few Southern Mill 
Stocks Improve 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The weekly sum- 
mary report as furnished by R. S. 


Dickson & Co. of southern textile stocks 
showed a gain of 16c. per share in the 
weekly average bid price of 25 of the 
most active common stocks, this being 
the first advance recorded in several 
weeks. The increase, however, was 
brought about by a slight advance in 
two or three issues and did not give any 
indication of an improvement in the 
general list. The close in bid price for 
the week stood at $89.32 per share as 
compared with $89.16 for the previous 
week. 


Adams-Millis Gains 
over Last Year 


Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, 
N. C., have reported that shipments for 
August amounted to $682,180 as com- 
pared with $591,434 for the correspond- 
ing month of last year, representing an 
increase of 15.34%. The company’s 
total sales for the first seven months of 
1929 were reported at $4,505,436, against 
$3,800,948 for the corresponding period 
in 1928, a gain of 18.53%. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following are the highs and lows 
and last sales of leading textile stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Sept. 25: 


Last 
High Low Sale 
Belding-Heminway. . 104 9} 104 
Bleumenthal, pfd 7 93 923 923 
Botany, A. 7 7 7 
Cannon 452 41 433 
Collins & Aikman 423 35 39% 
Collins & Aikman, pfd 3 , 
Consolidated Textile. 2} 2 2 
Courtalds, Ltd. ; 16} 16 16} 
Duplan Silk 20 20 20 
Durham Hosiery. . 4} 4} 4} 
Durham Hosiery, pfd ; 45 42 42 
Gotham Silk Hosiery 35% 32] 334 
Kayser, Julius 544 50} 50} 
Kendall, pfd aa 
Mallinson p 193 163 163 
Mallinson, pfd 86 84 84 
May Hosiery, pfd 29 29 29 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 71% 643 69} 
Munsingwear 54 52} 54 
Pacific Mills : 34 32 332 
Phoenix Hosiery ; 23 21 21 
Real Silk Hosiery 743 70} 71 
Real Silk Hosiery, pid 954 954 953 
Tubize 370 340 344 
United Piece Dye ; 40 38} 38} 
Van Raalte 42 42 42 
Van Raalte, Ist pfd na etaes 
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Bp COTTON , 
4» “ \RAYON. WOOL 


J 


AlwIro (Gry p 


Eliminates bleaching and dyeing 
hazards, because it is the most direct 
route for light and medium shades. 


Bleaches and dyes simultaneously 
without harsh chemicals. 


Simple method to operate. 
Better fabric results—more_ eco- 
nomical. 


For complete information send 
for booklet “Autogyp.” 


SURPASS CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 
Office, Factory, Laboratories 


1254-56 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Chlorine 


Hudson- Fulton Celebration, 

New York, 1909, with replica G { 
of the “Half Moon,” com- 1; 
manded by Hendrik Hudson VEIN O 


(above) and the “Clermont,” 


designed by Robert Fulton 
designed 1ga09 


When Hendrik Hudson steered the “Half 
Moon” into the great river which now bears 
his name he was living up to the traditions of 
the pioneer. 


When EBG produced the first Liquid 
Chlorine on a practical scale, it was pioneer- 
ing in a field which has greatly benefited 
many important industries. 


That day in 1909 was eventful. It directed 
the important process of bleaching into new 
and more efficient channels. E BG takes par- 
donable pride in this achievement which 
industry has utilized to such great profit. 


Today, EBG is equipped, in plant, technical 
and organization facil- 
ities, to properly serve 


the complex demands 
of modern industry. an 


Liquid Chlorine 


The first pound of 

Liquid Chlorine _ pro- 

duced in the U. S. A. 
1907 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY 


Wain office 9 East 412 Street New York 





years ago 
EBG pi- 


the manu- 


Liquid 





COTTON YARNS 








Yarn Buyers Are Waiting 





Crop Uncertainty 


A Major 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NOTICEABLE falling off in de- 
mand for yarns of all types has 
been in evidence since the September 
crop estimate was published early in the 
month and the present week has wit- 
nessed a continuation of this tendency. 
Dealers and commission houses report 
a fair interest for small quantities to be 
shipped from local stocks but large for- 
ward delivery contracts with spinners 
have been conspicuous by their absence. 
There has been a smaller demand for 
cotton products of all varieties, manu- 
facturers of all kinds of cotton goods in 
this district reporting a smaller goods 
demand than last month and for this 
reason they are buying a smaller volume 
of yarn. That conditions have become 
slightly easier in selling centers is indi- 
cated in the recent reports to the effect 
short-selling has become evident again, 
there being sales of 20s-2 warps of or- 
dinary quality reported at 34c. which is 
a full cent under the lowest figure spin- 
ners assert they will accept. 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


$0. 303-$0. 31 
a= wo 


314-132 
32- .323 
33 =- .334 


$0. 304-$0. 313 
31i- .32 
-32—- .323 
.33 - .334 
33 - .34 


-344- 353 
-373- .38} 


SINGLE WARPS 





324 
34 
Re 


TWO-PLY 
-314-$0. 32 
Sa~ oe 
a= 300 
-334- .34 
-34- .35 
35 - .36 


WARPS 
2 
2 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, .274-. 28; white, .29}~. 30; 


waste, .26}-.27 


HOSIERY CONES (FRAME 
$0.30 -$0. 303 
.30)- .31 
31 - 31% 
314-32 
ome saan 


-324- .33 
.333- .34 


Factor 


Spinners continue as firm as hereto- 
fore while there have been spots here 
and there among distributors where 
weakness has developed although the 
total amount of yarn sold a cent under 
the market has not been large, spinners 
claiming that manufacturers are unable 
to better their figures appreciably when 
they are in the market for sizeable quan- 
tities. Spinners are holding 20s-2 warps 
at 354c. to 36c. and sales have been 
made from dealers’ stocks at 354c. for 
20s-2 and at 40c. to 4lc. for 30s-2. Con- 
tracts of 5 to 10,000 lbs., variety have 
been placed with spinners at these fig- 
ures for delivery in October. 

There has also been a falling off in 
demand for carded and combed knitting 
yarns which have been more than usually 
active so far this month, large under- 
wear manufacturers in other sections of 
the country having placed exceptionally 
large contracts for yarns to be shipped 
during the balance of the year. These 
have not been numerous this week in 
either combed or carded qualities. Sales 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


$0. 344-$0. 
.364-—y 


mS 
38 - 


.54 
an 


40s extra quality.. 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 


. 403-$0. 
41- . 


30s tying in 

30s reguiar....... 
30s extra quality.. 
40s 





40s extra quality. . 


Gs wei<ia'saes> 


eo 
40 - 
.47}- 
= 
a 


SPUN) 
30.34 -$0. 
— , 
:354- 
~ 
as 
.394- 
46 - 





Mo nGea wath waa 


30s 


‘4l4- 
423- 
434- 
.4- 
48}- 


MERCERIZED 
$0.60 
61 


—$0.62 


have been for small number of cases to 
be shipped from dealers’ stocks and for 
a few days there was a call for certain 
numbers and then it would disappear 
and another number would be sold ac- 
tively for a few days in small lots. 


Little Forward Buying 


Hesitation among buyers of cotton 
goods and cotton yarns is the main char- 
acteristic of the market and this feeling 
has been gaining headway since the 
Sept. 9 government crop estimate was 
issued. Buyers of yarns feel there is 
going to be a larger crop than this re- 
port indicated and for this reason they 
look for lower values. It is natural, 
having this idea regarding the future, 
they should confine their purchases to 
small hand-to-mouth lots which they are 
specifying for quick shipment from deal- 
ers’ warehouses. 

With this method of buying in vogue 
with so many manufacturers, both weav- 
ers and knitters, the report coming from 
spinners and dealers that their stocks 
are smaller than at any time this year is 
logical. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing yarn here except in instances where 
a mill wants 30s-2 warps and finds few 
dealers having any of this count in 
stock, but manufacturers do find it im- 
possible to locate all they want in par- 
ticular counts. Dealers are not as 
anxious to keep large stocks as they 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 
$0.46 $0. 
5k 


Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
$0.66 $0.68 
sae — 
.93 


-10 
.40 


49 
.52 
55 


61 


51 

524 
534 
-61 
-69 
ae 


49 93 


CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 


$1.09 -—$1. 

1.45 - 1. 

Loo = §; 

ao = 2. 

Singles 

$0.83 60s..... $1. 
. 

Sie 1. 


12 
. 63 


- 66 
-68 
«a2 
oae 
85 


; 8 7@x.... 
1.00 


-95 80s. 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 


Average 
$0.56 -$0.57 
59 ~— .60 


| eee 
Pie a de wiaeaca 
NS aionceeerhiecatn 


Peeler 


= 


Best 
$0.62 -$0.63 
65 - .66 


-—Sakelarides—— 
Average Best 


$0.78 
81 
84 
87 
.92 
ae 
1.07 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
close of business, Sept.25. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 


less specifically noted. 


For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 243. 


For staple cotton prices, see page 245. 
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NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
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Manning St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
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were and the general trend is for buyers 
to find it imperative to pay relatively 
higher prices when they wish service in 
the form of immediate shipment from 
local stocks. 

Little change has occurred in the 
combed section, prices being unchanged 
and fairly steady in both single and ply. 
Mercerizers so far as can be ascertained 
have not bought important sized quanti- 
ties in the open market. Single combed 
spinners have business on hand to run 
them well into the fall and winter but a 
majority of two-ply combed mills have 
little forward business on their books 
and need new orders if they are to con- 
tinue to run on their present schedules. 
Notwithstanding this there is little 


weakness discernible in market quota- 
tions. 


Specifications Good 


Mercerizers report that specifications 
on the large volume of business they 
took a month ago, when it has been es- 
timated they sold close to 20,000,000 Ib. 
of processed yarn, are coming in more 
actively and they are optimistic regard- 
ing the fall business, believing all this 
yarn will be specified as contracts call 
for. In addition to the large volume of 
orders now on their books mercerizers 
state they are doing a fair day to day 
business with mills that did not buy last 
month and who are following the more 
conservative policy of covering their 
needs by the week. For the present at 
least the manufacturers who covered 
last month at lower prices than are now 
quoted, have the advantage. 

Notwithstanding the falling off in de- 
mand for both carded and combed yarns 
during the last three weeks, indications 
are there will be a good demand from 
practically all trades this fall. Spinners 
and dealers anticipate active trading for 
the remainder of the year with inter- 
ruptions such as we are experiencing at 
present. The total volume sold during 
the remaining months of the year will 
be large according to sellers, the main 
objection of yarn users at present being 
their doubt concerning the size of the 
new crop. 





Small Carded Demand 


Buyers Uninterested—Little Call 
for Insulating Numbers 


New York. — After a satisfactory 
August, in which the volume was ahead 
of last year, carded yarn dealers find 
September poor and nowhere near the 
turnover of the same month a year ago. 
September, 1928, will be remembered 
as one of the high spots of that year 
from the standpoint of volume. The 
present situation cannot be laid at the 
door of any one cause other than buyer 
disinterest. At no time during the 
summer has the cotton market furnished 
any sustained stimulus. Information 
already issued leads buyers to believe 


that cotton will continue to work 
within narrow limits, with the pos- 
sibility of 20c. being the high point and 
18c. the low point. At this rate there 
is little inducement for them to place 
forward commitments, they argue; 
hence the small orders for yarn to go 
into immediate consumption. 
Practically all 


types of yarns are 
moving in a very moderate way and 
there is no special description out- 
standing. The weakest link at present 


seems to be the low grade insulating 
numbers, which are in slack demand. 
Some weaving interest was reported, but 
knitting demand as well as inquiry for 
carpet warps was light. 

Combed yarn sellers report a similar 
condition in their field, except that last 





week was active from the point of in- 
quiry. So far however little of it has 
been turned into orders. Buyers have 
adopted an ultra-conservative viewpoint 
in order to be safe on the market. 

Prices are reported to be holding and 
unchanged from last week. Not much 
is heard regarding processers and their 
success at obtaining yarns at prices 
comparable to the lower prices on mer- 
cerized yarns. It was stated that some 
transactions had been consummated, but 
in the opinion of one prominent seller, 
were short sales by some of the bear 
group. <A statement was made that 
before the end of the year the processers 
and trade generally would find them- 
selves in a seller’s market. This is per- 
haps over-optimistic, but at the same 
time there is a general feeling that 
there will be good business the last 
quarter of the year. 


Fair Combed Yarn Trade 





Southern Market 


Reports 


Strong Though Waiting Market 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

OMBED yarns have experienced a 

fair demand for spot shipments in 
the Charlotte-Gastonia market, but re- 
ports indicate that no substantial volume 
of business has been placed during the 
week. Spinners are in strong position 
with low stocks on hand and are hold- 
ing prices at the same level in effect 
for nearly three weeks. However, mer- 
cerizers are placing orders for imme- 
diate requirements only, and apparently 
are awaiting further definite information 
on the new cotton crop. 


Some activity was manifested in 


carded yarns, according to local dealers 
who report that 26s-2 warps and tubes 
were moving at 39 to 40c.; 24s-2 at 
38c. and 30s-2 at 404 to 41c. 

Knitters were said to be well bought 
ahead on carded single yarns which 
were quiet during the week. Opinion in 
the market generally is that little ac- 
tivity will be manifested in gray yarns 
until after the next Government crop 
report as buyers are holding off as long 
as possible before covering. Bullish 
crop figures would undoubtedly stimu- 
late demand from processors, it was 
stated by local dealers. 





Hoopes Leaves 


Rockfish Mills, Inc. 


Raymond T. Hoopes, who has been 
representing the Rockfish Mills, Inc., in 
the Philadelphia market, making his 
headquarters in the Drexel Bldg., has 
severed his connection with that concern 
effective Oct. 1. At that time Mr. 
Hoopes will be connected with the Du 
Pont Rayon Co., as a member of the 
sales organization, specializing in their 
acetate rayon. He is well known among 
the trade, having been identified with 
the Philadelphia cotton and rayon mar- 
kets for many years. 


Southern and Elmore 


Thread Firms Merge 


Southern Thread Mfg. Co., Tryon, 
N. C., and the Elmore Thread Corp., 
Spindale, N. C., are consolidating their 
interests and effective Oct. 1, 1929, the 
combined company will trade as the El- 
more Thread Corp. The product of the 
new and larger company will be sold 
exclusively through the Cotton Products 
Co., Philadelphia, and their various 
branch offices. 
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Current Trade Disappointing 


Market Uncertainties May Influence 
Continued Cautious Buying 


3ostoN—Thus far there has_ been 
little of the large forward buying of cot- 
ton yarns that usually characterizes the 
last two weeks of September of seasons 
when buying has been unusually quiet 
during the summer months, and some 
dealers and spinners are beginning to 
wonder whether market uncertainties 
may not influence the majority of users 
to continue cautious operations in cot- 
ton yarns well into the fall. An oc- 
casional large contract has been placed 
within the last two weeks for deliveries 
extending well into next year although 
in few instances have buyers placed 
such orders in excess of half of their 
forward needs. 

Undoubtedly the uncertainty that still 
surrounds the price position of new crop 
cotton has influenced users to delay for- 
ward buying in volume, and the rather 
slow development of business in certain 
parts of the goods market has also been 
a factor; partly responsible also has 
been the continued firm price position of 
the majority of spinners. If the latter 
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Waterman Currier €& Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON IEW Y c PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy St. py waa 1600 Arch St. 


CHICAGO Se READING 


First . National 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
for Mercerizing 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 

6s to 20s single slow carded— 

Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 

Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 

Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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were due wholly to uncertainty regard- 
ing. the future price position of cotton it 
would represent the exact opposite of 
the latter’s effect upon yarn users, and 
allows the assumption that a common 
factor may have an important bearing 
upon the recent price firmness of spin- 
ners and the comparatively small for- 
ward buying of users: We refer to the 
fact that August was more than a 
normally active month in the cotton 
yarn market, thus spreading out the 
business that frequently is not placed 
until the last of September, and at the 
same time strengthening the price po- 
sition of spinners. 

There are some who believe that un- 
filled orders for delivery during the 
balance of the year are fully as large as 
usual at the end of September, but that 
spinners are unevenly situated is demon- 
strated by the fact that quite a number 
are showing anxiety for business to the 
extent of granting moderate price con- 
cessions. Prices on medium and coarse 
count carded yarns are not quotably 
lower than they were a week ago, but 
more yarn is available at the minimums 
of a week ago and occasionally a half 
cent below those minimums. We refer 
to a basis of 354c. as the previous mini- 
mum for 20s-2 carded warps, of average 
quality 40c. for 30s-2 and 304c. for 10s 
frame spun cones. Combed yarns are 
fairly firm at prices of a week ago and 
business on special descriptions shows 
some improvement. 


Cotton Waste Fairly Active 


Sellers Handicapped During Year 
by High Jan. Contracts 


Boston.—Handlers of cotton wastes 
are showing a larger measure of con- 
fidence in the future of the market 
and are inclined to believe that the 
worst that can happen to wastes has 
already occurred. There seems good 
reason for this attitude. Disappointing 
losses have been taken. Not only were 
contracts placed high but spinning mate- 
rials had a drop all of their own, ir- 
respective of the movement in cotton 
which left them, as to normal per- 
centage bases, not far from a bargain 
counter attractions. Comber is now 
doing better and when the English de- 
mand increases will do even better busi- 


ness at probably better prices. Strips 
are less firm than comber although 


choice Sak. strips are strong. 

A little of everything is moving. The 
main complaint of traders is that they 
cannot make any money on their sales 
because stocks are coming into the 
larger contracting houses on January 
prices. Prices still look sick all along 
the line when compared with prices paid 
at the beginning of the year to the 
mills, comber at around 82 to 85% 
and strips at 75%. The general decline 
in cotton accompanied by the falling of 
percentage prices to an abnormally low 


level leaves even the big houses with 
little or no chance to break even. They 
have to take a loss, though with the ex- 
pectation that a much lower contract 
level for 1930 will be the means of 
allowing them to recoup, in some part 
at least, what promise to be heavy 1929 
losses. 

It seems rather strange to some 
people why the United States should be 
an importer of cotton wastes seeing that 
our cotton industry consumes six to 
seven million bales of cotton annually. 
This conjecture applies principally how- 
ever to the import of cheap soft wastes. 
In the case of threads the normal Amer- 
ican demand is so extensive that im- 
ports of foreign materials always seem 
in order. The thread situation never- 
theless has been so haphazard as well 
as hesitant for a long period that some 
dealers have withdrawn from the im- 
porting of foreign threads, refusing to 
do business of that character except on 
a brokerage basis. 

The waste trade as a whole is center- 
ing its hopes upon a better contracting 
arrangement for next season. Lateness 
of low cottons last year and limited 
stocks of comber at that time owing to 
the shut-down in New Bedford led to 
excessively high prices being paid to 
mills on contracts. An entirely different 
situation is regarded as highly probable 
before this year closes. 


Current Quotations 


Cente 
MINNIS 2450. coal aly Gd Aieelernelgrans 144—15 
NN i ov a Gas na na aeooue wan wn 14 —144 
I co a ts ae gine. eared eG aren as 134—14 
CORON OWE ES. oes cccscctieeseds 7i— 8 
Choice willowed picker................. 6 — 6 
NT De oar, cherie Wik wid Saceaur we 18 —20 
Linters (millrun).. 44— 5 
Whitespooler (single)........... 10 —11 


Cora Cotton Mills 
To Sell Direct 


Cora Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has announced that Wm. S. 
Montgomery, who is well known in the 
Pennsylvania market, having been as- 
sociated with Armstrong-Winget Mills, 
for many years in that territory, will 
sell their yarns to the trade direct. Cora 
Cotton Mills have 20,800 spindles with a 
weekly production of 60,000 Ibs., spin- 
ning 20s to 36s, ply carded yarn in any 
form desired. Mr. Montgomery will 
also continue to represent the Arm- 
strong-Winget Mills in the Philadelphia 
territory same as in the past, having his 
office at 308 Chestnut St. 


D. R., Jonas to Represent 
Boger & Crawford 


Boger & Crawford have appointed 
Donald R. Jonas to represent them in 
the southern territory on mercerized 
yarns. His headquarters will be at 
Lincolnton, N. C., where the Boger and 
Crawford spinning mill is located. 
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Bemberg Corp. to Stage 
Fashion Show 


An exclusive fashion display of new 
fall and winter gowns for daytime, eve- 
ning and sportswear featuring original 
models made of Bemberg by the haute 
couture of Paris and New York will be 
staged by American Bemberg Corp. in 
the Theatre Moderne on the fiftieth and 
fifty-first floors of the Chanin Building, 
New York City, Tuesday, Oct. 1, at 
8.30 p.m. 

French designers whose gowns will 
be featured include Jenny, Lelong, Red- 
fern, Selby, Schiaparelli, Lanvin, Worth, 
Vionnet, Patou, and Hartnell. Ameri- 
can coutouriers include Stein & Blaine, 
Cecile, Marge, Nudelman & Conti and 
Macksoud Bros. Co. Cooperating with 
American Bemberg Corp. are Lord & 
Taylor on accessories and Gage Brothers 
on hats. 


Cotton Manufacturing Described 
for the Layman 


Two booklets have recently been pub- 
lished describing the cotton fiber and its 
manufacture in such simple language as 
to be easily understood by students of 
commercial geography in our grammar 
schools and of economics in our high 
schools and colleges, and equally adapted 
for the information of sales persons in 
retail dry goods stores. Frequent de- 
mand from such sources for this in- 
formation is largely responsible for the 
publication of these booklets, although 
they also have an advertising value for 
the publishers. “Cotton From Plant to 
Product,” published by the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., is a complete illustrated de- 
scription of cotton and its manufacture 
into plain finished goods, whose com- 
pilation was started by the late Gardner 
Sanford and is based upon facts pro- 
vided by the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising heads of the company. 

“The Story of Pequot,” published by 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., is a much more condensed de- 
scription of cotton and its manufacture 
than the Pepperell booklet, but while it 
seems equally correct technically it was 
designed to make an additional appeal to 
the average reader through the human 
interest touch in its text and its attrac- 
tive typographical appearance. 

There remains an unfilled demand for 
similar booklets that will describe and 
illustrate in a non-technical manner the 
manufacture of other classes of cotton 
goods, and also of other classes of tex- 
tiles. Such booklets, of course, have 
little publicity value for the manufac- 
turer unless they link up with a cam- 
paign of consumer advertising. 


Navy Department Asks for 
Bids on Cottons 


The Navy Department, Bureau of 
Supplies & Accounts, Washington, 
D. C., will open bids on Oct. 8 at 10 a.m. 
on the following item: 60,000 yd. cotten 
blue checks, not less than 30 in. wide. 
These goods are to be in accordance 
with specifications 55-C-l4a issued by 
the Navy Dept. June 1, 1927. 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 

Skeins and Chain Warps ; 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS f° oolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


NB 
COTTON MILL Sh 
WHITE KNITTING YARNS ON CONES 


SOLD DIRECT 


P.O. BOX 1677 = | 


2 -ATLANTA, | GA. at 


'T. J. PORTER & SONS | 
FINE YARNS 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
| COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 
TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 


Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal P Xow “s 


York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 





EwINc- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Weaving~COTTON YARNS- Knitting Cotton Yarn a Warps ime Combed 


White and Colored Single and Ply 
65 LEONARD STREET, NE’ Sell Direct 
T,NEW YORK. DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 








SWIFT SPINNING MILLS L. T. IVES Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


From Mill direct to Consumer Spring Knitting Needles 
WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


Sole Representative 


1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Hedge Selling Lowers Cotton 


Meets Increased Trade 
Buying Below 19c. 


F ONE may judge by the action of 

the market, most cotton traders seem 
to think that the crop will not be suffi- 
ciently out of line with ideas of world’s 
requirements, to prevent the market 
from responding to the temporary rela- 
tion of offerings and demand during the 
height of the marketing season. There 
has been more or less buying during the 
week, partly for the trade and partly 
on bullish features in the weather or 
crop news, but it has been supplied by 
hedging against the increasing move- 
ment, and prices have made new low 
ground for the movement with Decem- 
ber selling down to about the 184c. level. 
At this price the market showed a de- 
cline of about 130 points from the high 
level of last Bureau day, and trade inter- 
est was more in evidence below the 19c. 
level but the bulges continued to meet 
southern selling. 

There are differences of opinion in 
the trade as to the probable showing of 
the next Government crop report. The 
chances are that there are about as 
many members of the trade in New 
York who expect to see a reduction in 
the crop indication as an increase, while 
there are some who expect little change 
as compared with the figures as of 
Sept. 1. These differences of opinion 
do not run into very high figures. Per- 
haps it would be safe to assume that 
opinions range from a reduction of about 
200,000 to an increase of about 200,000 
bales over the last report. 

Even a moderate change in a crop 
indication which came so nearly strik- 
ing a balance with prospective require- 
ments, however, would have a consider- 
able effect on sentiment as to ultimate 
prices. For this reason it is likely that 
following the report of the Census Bu- 
reau on ginnings prior to Sept. 16 and 
the stopping of the first October notices, 
the attention of the trade will turn to 
the uncertainty of the approaching crop 
report. Whether this will leave the mar- 
ket more sensitive to the southern hedg- 
ing, is a matter which will probably 
depend in a large measure upon the atti- 
tude of the trade with reference to cover- 
ing their forward commitments and the 
reactions of further weather and private 
crop advices on speculative sentiment. 
Anything tending to establish confidence 
in a reduction in the crop figures might 
stimulate a demand of sufficient impor- 
tance to absorb the hedging at advanc- 
ing prices, but this a proposition to 


which one might well add, or ‘vice 
versa.” 
The report of the Census Bureau 


showed a ginning of 3,353,038 bales 
prior to Sept. 16, compared with 2,500,- 
781 last year and 3,504,995 two years 
ago. Ginnings to this date for the last 
five years have represented anywhere 
from 14.1 to 27.4% of the crop and it 
would seem that ginnings so early in 
the season are of little value as an index 
of yields unless they are qualified by 
supplemental data. On the average, 
about 21% of the crop has been ginned 
to that date. In a general way, how- 
ever, heavy early season ginnings may 
result from premature opening and in 
sections where premature opening is re- 
ported, comparatively small yields are 
naturally expected. : 

There are still differences of opinion 
as to whether the early September rains 
in the western belt, helped the crop to 
any calculable extent. Had the weather 
turned off dry and warm right after the 
rains, the crop would doubtless have 
made better progress, but as it is, and 
while the weather last week was better, 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

Sept. 19 High Low Sept. 25 Change 
September... 18.40 18.43 18.18 ‘ as 
October.... 18.39 18.62 18.17 18.62 +.23 
November... 18.61 18.69 18.42 18.67 +.06 
December.. 18.79 19.02 18.54 18.73 —.06 
January.... 18.82 19.04 18.58 18.78 —.04 
February... 18.93 18.96 18.71 18.88 —.05 
March..... 19.06 19.30 18.83 19.02 —-.04 
Asc. YSIS ts 16:96 39.12 —.63 
May....... 19.24 19.51 19.05 19.26 +.02 
June.. 19.18 19.26 19.07 19.24 +.06 
July.. 19.13 19.42 19.05 19.23 +.10 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Sept. 20... . 18.65 18.29 10.31 
Saturday, Sept. 21.... 18.55 18.20 10.31 
Monday, Sept. 23.... . 18.40 18.08 10.24 
Tuesday, Sept. 24 18.45 18.13 10.29 
Wednesday, Sept. 25. 18.85 18.28 10.24 
Thursday, Sept. 26.. 18.70 18.17 10.32 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


—— Stocks ——-~ 

Prices This Last 

Sept. 25 Week Year 
Galveston 18.65 178,163 342,442 
New Orleans 18.28 177,807 124,311 
Mobile 17.85 34,597 15,157 
Savannah 18.20 104,729 46,580 
Norfolk. 18.44 14,983 13,786 
New York 18.85 102,775 12,011 
Houston 18.55 330,382 366,482 
Augusta. 18.19 60,393 22,560 
Memphis 17.20 93,272 76,020 
St. Louis 17.50 4,795 1,950 
Little Rock 17.22 12,245 10,720 

Dallas 17.90 : 
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there would seem little chance for any 
new growth to mature unless there 
should be a very late frost. Moreover 
insects have become more active in 
Texas, and there has been more wet, 
cool weather in the eastern belt than de- 
sirable. On the whole, consequently, 
and while sentiment is pretty evenly 
divided, the market if anything, is prob- 
ably inclined to expect a slight reduction 
in the indicated yield. Final opinions as 
to the showing of the Government re- 
port, will be influenced, no doubt, by 
the showing of the private reports which 
are now beginning to appear. 

An active business has been reported 
in spot cotton mostly for autumn or 
early winter shipment, and the basis has 
remained generally firm. Much of the 
buying was supposed to have been by 
merchants who are said to be hedging 
the cotton in the later months at the 
prevailing premiums in the future mar- 
ket differences. Considerable competi- 
tion developed for the first October no- 
tices issued here which were supposed 
to represent about 35,000 bales of cotton 
out of the New York stock. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 
Markets Sept. 18Sept.25 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.60 18.65 + 5 18.60 12,444 
New Orleans. 18.23 18.28 + 5 18.40 52,761 
Mobile. . 17.85 17.85 18.35 3,998 
Savannah. 18.07 18.20 +13 18.48 10,178 
Norfolk . 18.50 18.44 6 18.50 209 
New York... 18.60 18.85 +25 19.15 2,320 
Augusta... 17.94 18.19 +15 18.50 6,285 
Memphis.. 17.30 17.20 -—-10 17.90 38,087 
St. Louis.... 17.75 17.50 +. ak Eee 
Houston... 18.65 18.55 —I10 18.45 111,518 
Dallas. . 17.70 17.90 +20 17.85 112,443 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WA A ise: 1. 00+ est . 70t .63t .8If 
8. G. M.. .70T .65 oat . 50T .62T 
Co eceens .45t .40t .40T 38t “Sof 
= ee .35t oan es aan | sae 
a i | ee .75* .65* 75° 75* .75* 
i ES hak aac 1.75* 1.60* 1.50% 1.50% 1.60% 
8. G. O** 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25* 2.50% 
Se 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00% 3.40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
as ces . 50* tn 6 6 7. . 459 
8. M.. 1.00° .55°- .40° iF .929 
| ee 1.75* 1.50* 1.25% 1.50* 1.589 
8. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00% 1.75% 1.88% 2.219% 
L. M.**, 3.25* 3.00* 2.50% 2.88% 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
aa 1.50% 1.40% 14.25% 1.25% 1.429 
Sh” A eee 2.25* 2.15* 2.00% 1.75* 2.149% 
Bs ce caes 3.00* 2.65* 2.75% 2.50% 2.799% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75% 1.25* 1.50% 1.75% 1.619 
Ss. M.** 2.25* 2.00* 2.25* 2.50* 2.259 
aa vs 3.00* 2.50* 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middling. +On middling. 
(1895) 243 











AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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COTTON — Continued 





Fair Trade at Memphis 


New Crop Cotton Coming In— 
Grade So Far Is High 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 23—A fair 
amount of business, between merchants 
and first hands, is passing in the cotton 
market here. Sales increased moderately 
over the previous week, but there was a 
sizable increase in unsold stocks, while 
stocks at interior points are increasing 
rapidly. The movement is unusually 
heavy for so early in the season; net 
receipts were more than double net re- 
ceipts for the corresponding week last 
year. 

The harvest is exceptionally early, 
notwithstanding that the crop start, gen- 
erally speaking, was somewhat late. The 
explanation is that fruiting started 
promptly, in striking contrast with 1926, 
nitrates were more generally used and 
the dry August was an important factor. 
Mississippi rainfall in August, state 
average, was only 50% of normal; 
Arkansas was one-third of normal and 
Tennessee, in between the two. Not- 
withstanding rainfall deficiency, bolls 
are well developed, the lint outturn good 
and the staple quite satisfactory; the 
principal effect of drouthy conditions 
was to start excessive shedding, which 
prevented setting a top-crop and lim- 
ited the middle-crop; also, quite prob- 
ably, it stopped the boll weevils, the 
larvae of which dried up in the fallen 
squares. 

New growth has started since the oc- 
currence of rains, during the first half 
of September but, as yet, there are prac- 
tically no blooms. Nov. 15 is about the 
dead-line for blooming to be of any avail. 
Picking and ginning are progressing 
rapidly, notwithstanding delays due to 
showery weather ; the crop is nearly all 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Sept. 20 Sept. 14 
10 markets average. ; 17.87 17.76 
Memphis... 17.25 17.30 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling Prices Stead 
\}-in. . ; 19. 90@ 20. 25c. 
1%-in... 20. 85@21. 25c. 
I}-in..... 24.25@24. 75e. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 
Memphis total... . : 25,514 22,366 14,846 
F.o.b. included’in total... 21,483 20,690 14,581 
10°markets 270,884 221,943 131,846 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts. . 26,617 12,623 14,872 
Gross receipts......... 42,186 22,846 24,055 
Total since Aug. I, net... 40,080 . 18,754 26,676 
ihivenents.............. 19,815 14,242 13,657 
Total since Aug. |... 73,183 72,759 91,611 
Total stock... meee 66,823 62,838 66,981 
Increase for week....... 22,371 8,604 10,398 
Unsold stock in hands of 

Memphis factors. . PR. Vins ccs 

Increase for week... . 9,556 


open, and there is a determined effort 
generally to get it out of the fields 
against the possibility of unfavorable 
weather such as made a mess of more 
than one crop in recent years. 

So far the grade is high. Domestic 
demand is still limited, in the main, to 
small lots for prompt shipment; forward 
business is restricted, notwithstanding 
considerable inquiry, owing to the in- 
ability, claimed at least, of shippers to 
meet mill ideas as to basis. Forward 
bookings for export are relatively larger 
than bookings for domestic delivery. 

Staples are rather quiet with the basis 
about unchanged from the previous 
week ; owners of staples are not disposed 
to sell, claiming they are entitled to a 
better premium over short cottons. 
Buyer interest centers on 18” to Ish” 
strict low middling to strict middling, 
cottons which are expected to become 
scarce; lv” cottons are bringing the 
same price as 1 #2” and in some instances 
as much as 1}”. 





Staple Status Mixed 


Relatively High Basis Checks For- 
ward Buying—Sak. Declines 


Boston, Sept. 25.—The market status 
of extra staple domestic cottons is in 
the same mixed position that it was a 
week ago; enough shippers are offering 
cotton for near delivery at the basis 
prevailing a week ago to meet the press- 
ing needs of spinners, but few of them 
will sell beyond October at such prices 
and the majority ot large shippers con- 
tinue to hold basis firmly 50 to 100 
points above the average market for 
prompt delivery. On the other hand, 
trading in full inch to 1: in. cotton is 
active with basis firm and about as 
high as on lye to 14 inch cotton. Com- 
mercial 14 in. hard western cotton of 
middling grade can be bought at 300 
points on December, or practically the 
price that is asked for a full 1s in. cot- 
ton of the same grade. Commercial 1+ 
in. hard western cotton of middling 
grade is reported available as low as 
350 to 400 points on December, but for 
a full 1s in. for prompt delivery around 
500 points on December is asked and 
many shippers are holding 50 to 100 
points higher, particularly for forward 
shipment. 

Trading in the Egyptian market has 
been very dull, particularly on Sak. cot- 
ton. On the Alexandria market Sak. 
contracts have declined during the week 
nearly 200 points, while the decline on 
Uppers has ranged from 70 to 80 points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
i co ke ees 214 to 22c. 22 to 22}c. 
ley in. to I} in.... 214 to 22tc. 223 to 22%c. 
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Reh ce ecektetn eels 22 to 22}e. 223 to 23. 
lye im....... 24 to 24}c. 244 to 25e. 
Oe cca 28 to 29e. 29 to 30c. 


Basis on New York, December, 18. 70c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Oct.- 
Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sak. 35.10c., off 2c. “fully good 
fair to good” Uppers 23.35c., off 0.65c. 
from Sept. 18. They report closing 
prices Sept. on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. Sak. $31.61, 
off $1.98; Oct. Uppers $20.36, off 82c. 
from Sept. 18. 


25 





Philadelphia Carpet Co., 
Buys Dobson Looms 


Philadelphia Carpet Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, manufac- 
turers of 3 shot carpets, their main 
plant being located at Allegheny Ave., 
& C St., where they operate 57 looms, 
has purchased the carpet looms of J. & 
J. Dobson, Inc., which was formerly one 
of the largest carpet manufacturing firms 
in the country, having gone out of busi- 
ness two years ago. The Dobson equip- 
ment will be operated by the Philadelphia 
Carpet Co., as a branch plant at the 
address of the Dobson mill in the Falls 
of Schuylkill. The same type goods will 
be manufactured there as in the main 
plant of the Philadelphia Carpet Co. 

Dobson carpets were formerly sold 
from one end of the country to the 
other and the sale of this equipment is 
another step in the final liquidation of 
this old and widely known textile manu- 
facturing concern. The Dobson busi- 
ness was established more than 74 years 
ago and when operating at full capacity 
the company employed more than 6,000, 
operated more than 1,600 looms, having 


a turnover of more than $20,000,000 a 
year. 


Raw Silk Differentials 


The adjustment committee of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange today ( Wed.) 
announced differentials for October as 
follows: 

Grade A, basis grade plus 50c. per 
pound; B, basis grade plus 25c.; C, plus 
10c.; E, basis grade minus 5c. per 
pound; F, minus 10c.; W, minus 15c.; 
X, minus 20c.; Y, minus 15c.; Z, minus 
20c. 

Eugene Metzger of the Liberty Lace 
& Netting Works has applied for mem- 
bership in the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change. 


Army To Buy Cotton 
And Woolen Stockings 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot 


Quarter- 
master, U. S. 


Army will open pro- 
posals Oct. 14 to supply them with 
494,517 prs., cotton stockings, un- 
bleached to conform with specifications 
6-13B, to be furnished in 242,434 prs., 
of size 11 and 252,083 prs., of size 114 
and with 179,702 prs., light-weight 
woolen stockings, conforming with spe- 
cifications 8-32A to be supplied as fol- 
lows: 10,049 prs., size 94 and 169,653 


prs., size 12. 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 









CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


SPOOLS 





Inquiries Solicited 


VLD LD OLD LP OLD LP LP 


S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Brand Natural and 


Exclusively Converted 


When in 
need of 
Crown Brand 
call on us. 


Our motto 


is 
SERVICE 


8-14 West 30th St., New York 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


i 
ve 


UCTUCTEEEETEUEEE ENTER 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarne 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 

Silk Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 

Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 


and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


| Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








































Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. | 





Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


| Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 







Est. 1918 








Lv 
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158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


: RAYON TOPS e Standard oe NOILS 
: TOP Bleached—U nbleached—Superfine : 
5 MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 
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RAYON 








High-Pressure 


Call for Yarn 


Market Grows Steadily 
Stronger, as Demand Increases 


HE active manufacturer interest 

manifest in mid-September in the 
rayon market, continued without any 
let-up through the current week. Some 
producers even noted increased pressure 
on certain numbers. Estimates placed 
the September sales as well beyond the 
August total, which was, for some 
firms, the biggest in the history of the 
business. Confident buying is the fea- 
ture of the market at present. Neither 
knitters or weavers have any hesitancy 
about covering, and they are buying 
well ahead; one important corporation 
is accepting orders for early 1930. 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 





First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 $1.50 
75 1.35 
100 1.60 
100 1.65 
125 1.25 
125 1.30 
150 1.10 
150 1.15 
150 1.30 
150 aie 
170 1.10 
170 1.30 
200 1.05 
200 1.25 
300 .95 
400 .95 
450 95 
600 .95 
900 ae 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
S..2.23 62 125...$1.45 $1.25 
aD: o's keane 2.50 . EE 1.10 
75 2.35 1.65 Foe... .<8. 85 1.10 
100 1.95 1.60 160....1.15 1.10 
| ee 1.10 

Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 

15 23... $4; 95 40 30...$3.15 

25 25. <..0. 00 52 ....3.@ 


30 29.0085 48 


[Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
aiers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
 — ae $3.00 Mn. sx cceus $2. 30 

ee seas aate 3.00 . a 1.90 
SEP RRC 2.55 een 1.90 
Pe. svesnes 2.40 isn chen 2.20 

Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste................. $0. 36-$0. 40 
Open unbleached waste............... ee 33 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)......... .20- .25 
Colored thread waste................. ee | 
SIL. Biro ost sac Ff be Riawince 16 


Converted Rayon Waste 


en RT OE a ee $0.61 -—$0. 63 
SOOO, ci cckacccccendneee .564- .58 
IE, okacvacnck anos €4S8e 8s eat a 
Bleached garnets.............s000- 38 - .45 
Unbleached garnets................ -32- .34 
GEE. iv cc ccc cascdéecnces -25- .27 


Current demand is from most of the 
chief rayon consuming markets, with 
no real pressure at any one end. 
Underwear producers are buying on a 
normal schedule, except that they are 
booking further ahead than _ hitherto. 
The weavers are showing increasing 
interest; cotton and silk fabric pro- 
ducers are buying the whole range of 
finer deniers, especially their favored 
100s. The sharp call for 100s has re- 
sulted in shortage on second grades, 
and some firms are refusing to accept 
orders for these numbers. Some of the 
150s also are short; knitters have placed 
big-volume business for this range and 
the production is less than the demand 
at present. One producer said he was 
unable to supply the trade’s needs in 
150 denier, 60 filament. 

Producers are very satisfied with the 
current situation and the prospects for 
fall. The tone of the market, of course, 
is firm, 





Rayon Waste Weaker 


Indifferent Buying Sends Un- 
bleached Prices Down 3 cts. 


Rayon waste prices weakened slightly 
during the past week, due to a let-up in 
demand. Open bleached held steady be- 
tween 36 and 40 cts., but unbleached 
shaded off three cents. Unbleached had 
been bringing 36 cts. per pound, and 
now it is procurable at 33 cts. Even at 
the lower figure there were few takers. 
September is proving a real disappoint- 
ment to all angles of the rayon waste 
industry ; normally this month is active 
and confident, with manufacturers busy 
on fall production and buying steadily. 
This year, however, the manufacturers 
have been more or less indifferent; con- 
verters complain of a slack demand, and 
they in turn have placed a sharp limit 
on their purchases. 

The one strong point is that there is 
no real surplus of waste accumulating. 
A fair amount is available, but careful 
restrictions on imports have kept this 
down to a reasonable figure. This fact 
has prevented any real drop in quota- 
tions, and waste dealers are now hoping 
that the turn of the month will bring the 
belated fall demand in real volume. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn., have appropriated $250,000 to be 
used for. the beautifying and general 
improvement of the city, it was stated by 
plant manager T. L. Hines. 
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August Rayon Imports 


Total Above July but Below 
Average for First Half-Year 


Imports of rayon yarn into United 
States during August, 1929, totaled 989,- 
535 lb. as against 857,600 Ib. in July, 
Imports during the first half of the 
year were on a monthly average basis 
of 1,537,609 Ib. but fell off sharply in 
July as a result of the price cut in the 
domestic market. 

The following table, released by the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, shows imports of rayon yarns, 
waste, staple fiber and yarns made from 




















waste into the United States during 
August, 1929: 
Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 
Belgium 18,740 12,493 
France 408,863 236,321 
Germany 236,215 234,241 
Italy 100,369 75,123 
Netherlands 141.930 93,598 
Switzerland 51,857 43,517 
United Kingdom . 27,440 34,166 
CN oo ac waewe 1,201 694 
RAR a. os ndicees taews 220 330 
eS ee 2,700 1,262 
989,535 731,745 
W aste 
PU i restesseeuss 6,837 456 
CONN © So sicicaces 13,978 5,479 
REI elo ee wearers 60,839 17,316 
OE ee eee 8,377 1,249 
Switzerland aun sa ee 4,330 
United Kingdom. 22,487 1,848 
CORE 5. 5 oi cbs ans 28,060 2,632 
ee ee 4,815 6384 
SNS: 2iewed eeaminas 39,196 5,774 
BEMIS. wicancwd<s: 1,183 133 
200,590 39.881 
Staple Fiber 
NS eas 109,767 50,391 
Re oe re, vine cum us 540 194 
Switzerland .......... 53 20 
110,360 50,605 
Yarns Made from Waste 
Germany 150 99 
Switzerland 68,419 49,563 
United Kingdom 2 ll 
68,571 49.673 


Removes Rayon Converting 
Plant 


Harry Schwartz, converter of rayon 
and other yarns, has moved his plant, 
office and dyehouse from the Bush 
Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York, 
where better and larger facilities are 
available. The firm has been in the 
Bush Terminal Building for ten years. 





Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., are increasing their 
working schedules and taking on new 
help for both day and night shifts. 
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Due American Enka 
Corp., of Enka, North 
Carolina(near Asheville), 


manufacturers of Rayon, 





take pleasure in an 


nouncing the appoint- 


ment of Cannon Mills, Better finished 
Inc.,as their selling agents hose at lower cost 
in the United States. Can- ec e IN less fume 


non Mills, Inc., has offices Peay chemist, and general manager in 
one of the largest hosiery mills in America 
in the following localities: are more than pleased with Oakite. In this 


mill, both all-sikk hose and silk hose with 
mercerized toes and heels are de-gummed and 
dyed by the one bath method. 


Main office By adding a little Oakite to the de-gumming 


‘ . “14s bath and cutting down on the quantity of some 
620 Public Ledger Building of the other ingredients used, costs have been 
Philadelphia, Pa. reduced 10%. The finish is excellent; goods 


board better than ever before. 


Let our nearest Service Man give you an 
idea of the savings and improved results that 
New York office Oakite is bringing about in scores of other mills. 

70 Worth Street, New York City A card to us will bring him. No obligation 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Uti N York Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 
™s Ww 
tica, New or Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; “Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.:; Char- 
~acli >. lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 
Re ading, I a. O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand 
... ss a . Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *Indian 
Chattanooga, Tenn. apolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louis 
ville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minne 
e T ‘ apolis, *Moline, Ill. ; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *OkJahoma City, Okla. ; ’ 
*“Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; * Philadelphia, Phoenix, 


aon Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; 
Chicago, Til. “Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence 
, Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; 
x Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal. : 
Providence. R. I. *San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind 
Springfield, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul 
Syracuse, N. Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trentor 
Boston, Mass. *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Van 


couver, B. =. Wichita, i. Kan. ; 
Williamsport, Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Thrown Silk Quiet, 
Demand Slackens 


Prices Hold Steady, Despite 
Let-Up in Orders— 


Crepes are Active 


The firm prices and confident demand 
which featured the thrown silk market 
last week, proved somewhat short-lived. 
True, prices have not declined, but buy- 
ing is easier and the upward trend. in 
quotations has been halted, at least 
temporarily. The chief bright spot of 
the week was at the hosiery end; these 
manufacturers showed considerable in- 
terest, and booked some _ good-sized 
quantities of yarn for future shipment. 

Broadsilk weavers restricted them- 
selves to emergency buying, for the 
most part; one exception to this rule 
was that the demand for crepes reg- 
istered an increase. The current popu- 
larity of silk-and-rayon crepes is be- 
lieved to account for the interest in these 
yarns. Weavers say there is a healthy 
movement of the mixtures, and they are 
buying both 3- and 4-thread crepes. 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.50 


Japan orgarzine, 2 thd sp. crack in skeins.... 6.35 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.30 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... ...... 6.25 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 7 on bobbins 4.90 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops.. a 2.75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan Ne aaa 6.95 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. JapanG XX........... 6.20 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.95 
iS A... 2 + ee are 5.85 
IE SOIR TNS 0 x56 des ooo. cs 600.0 0s as.) cee 

Spun Silk Yarns 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
OR ides ues $4.35 a $4.65 
WP cas x oc owe sic 4.55 RNase wske wee 3.60 

Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand ae, DNS Sr iisdoss vers $5.50 


Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.30 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 Ades inistracre 5.20 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.................. 5.23 
Japan filature, best AM so hic bs viva 43a 5.00 
Japan Gilature, X, 13/15.................... 4.95 
Canton filature, new ete, NOP 06... ess 3.85 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 3.50 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon................... 2.20 
oo ee By PS Ey : ee 5.15 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.................. $.15 
Te, GUE OOD OI BE. oo ons ccccccccas 5.10 
. GHOEE CUP MINED BE 2c. wc ccceiccvesces 5.10 
2 he SY Ee: ree 5.10 
CA CPE BBE ds i ks.cud6c'ccccbscuces 5.10 
National Raw Silk Exchange 

Close Forthe Week Close Net 

Sept.18 High Low Sept. 24 Chg. 
September. 5.10 $5.15 5.03 5.10 
October. . 5.07 5.10 5.02 5.07 7 
November. 5.07 >. se 5.02 5.05 ~.02 
December ae: oe 685 -, 03 
*January. 5.07 5.09 5.02 5.05 -,02 
*February. 5.07 5.09 5.02 5.05 .02 
*March.. 5.09 5.10 5.02 5.04 .05 
*April.... 5.08 5.10 5.02 5.04 04 

Sept. 18 to Sept. 24—Total contracts 497 (104 old; 


393 new). Total number of bales 4,450; total approx- 
imate value, $2,979,250. 


*New 10 bale contract basis. 


Throwsters report an increase in Sep- 
tember business, as compared with the 
same month last year. They consider the 
outlook good, but are anxious to see 
more activity at the organzine end; 
these yarns have been sluggish during 
recent weeks. 


Slight Improvement 
In Spun Silk Call 


Weavers Show Confidence, But 
Yonirnd is Still Backward 
for Season 


There was a slight improvement in 
spun silk demand this week. Woolen 
and worsted manufacturers continued to 
buy hesitantly, but silk fabric weavers 
showed more confidence; the weavers 
placed both present and future business, 
and orders were somewhat larger than 
they have been of late. Spinners said 
the current turnover was the best the 
trade has enjoyed since summer, 
though it still leaves much to be desired. 
The normal fall business has been slow 
in developing, and spinners are hopeful 
that October will bring some good busi- 
ness, especially from the and 
worsted trades. 

Things were normal at the produc- 
tion end. There is no great surplus 
available, despite the slow movement of 


woolen 


stocks, and this has helped to keep 
prices at par. Quotations have been re- 
markably steady. They are practically 


what they were a couple of months ago, 
with no sign of any real weakness. 


‘. 
Export Inquiry 

BomBAy, INDIA 
Editor TEXTILE Wor -p: 

We are large importers of artificial silk 
(viscose and acetate) and spun silk yarns; 
also fancy goods such as venetians, voiles, 
velvets, gabardines, satins, alpacas, etc. We 
are anxious to get in touch with American 
manufacturers who would be interested in 
our service as sole agents for their goods. 

R. W. 

(Firms interested may get in touch with 
this inquirer by addressing TEXTILE Wor ~p, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, and 
referring to Export Inquiry No. 351.) 





Greenville Textile Club Meets 


Dr. A. M. Traywick, of Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club, Sept. 
27. Louis Greet is secretary of the or- 
ganization. In addition there was musi- 
cal entertainment at this meeting, which 
was the first gathering of the club mem- 
bers since May. Supper was served in 
the Parker High School cafeteria. 
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Raw Silk Continues 
Weak; Prices Drop 


Decline of 10 to 15 ets. Fails to Spur 
Buyer Interest—Manufacturers 


Look for Further Decline 


Raw silk continued soft, and even a 
further price recession of 10 to 15c. 
failed to stimulate buyer interest. De- 
mand was lethargic all week; there was 
some hesitant buying by broadsilk weav- 
ers, mostly for spot shipment, and a 
little hosiery business. As a _ whole, 
however, the turnover was slow. The 
attitude of silk-consuming industries ap- 
peared to be one of watchful waiting. 
The widespread predictions of an end- 
September decline in prices has had its 
effect; neither weavers or knitters are 
disposed to do any business at present 
figures. They believe the current weak- 


ness will continue, bringing raw silk 
prices considerably further down, and 
they are going to hold off until that de- 
velops. 


Importers themselves also are of the 
belief that there will be further weak- 
ness, but they do not look for a drop of 
more than 1l5c. more at the outside. 
Silk prices at present are low, and it 
is a buying market, they argue. 
However, they are anxious to move 
stocks, and if the present lull in buying 
continues, it of itself will be sufficient 


ge MI cl 


to force quotations further down the 
scale. 
September turnover has been very 


satisfactory. Figures are not yet avail- 
for the month, of course, but indi- 
cations are that the turnover may reach 
55,000 Ib.; the figure for September, 
1928 was about 47,000, so this year 
marks an increase of approximately 
8,000. The tone of the market is con- 
fident. The price recession is regarded 
as normal, and by some, even as bene- 
ficial, in that it will eventually spur 
buying. 


able 





Rayon Exhibition 
Planned in Germany 


A rayon exhibition described as “The 
First World Rayon Exhibition,” will be 
held at Frankfurt-Am-Main, Germany, 
in connection with the “Sixth Achema,” 
June 10-22, 1930, under the auspices of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Chemis- 
ches Apparatewesen, which has head- 
quarters at Seelze, near Hanover. There 
will be a special section devoted to 
machines and appliances for rayon 
manufacture. It is stated that this ex- 
hibit will feature the latest technical 
developments in the production of rayon 
and will be under the direction of lead- 
ing experts in the trade. 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. 


MERION WORSTED ernie 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


sneeeapERES-enEOe 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Won. H. GRuNpDy Co., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia | 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsied 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


es: BOSTON-—-F. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA Cosby & Thomas, James Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES-—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 


(1902) 


\ 





Worsted — 
French Spun 
Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


y 1D 


MANUFACTURED 


sx JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
| Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 
Boston and New England States—Walter W. 
| High St., Boston. 


Skerry, 





Clifton Heights 


Penna. 


WOOLEN Goops and 
WORSTED YARNS 
French 





CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 


KING ‘MERINO 


Have you tried this new King Cotton’ product 

Knitters are enthusiastic Provides a quality knit 

garment at low production § cost Silver-mix and 

Made to your individual requirements 
Samples? 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 ——— Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N.C, 


natural 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Finer Counts Used By Knitters 





40s-2 French Spun 


For Ladies’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 

| Soeadiohagyy yarns continue to 

occupy the spotlight with sales 
of weaving counts remaining in the 
background. For the last four weeks 
there has been a more active request 
for outerwear counts than had been 
witnessed for a year. An odd feature 
of this business has been in the fact little 
yarn is being consumed by manufac- 
turers of men’s and boy’s outerwear 
but bulk of current spinning is going 
into ladies’ and misses’ sweater coats 
and ensembles. 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday ) 






Bradford System 
2-12, low, com. (368).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
2—168, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.05 - 1.10 
2-208 to 2—24s, low } (44s)........... .15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2~26s, } bid. (46—48s)....... 1.25 — 1.30 
2-268 to 2—30s, $ bid. (488).......... 1.30 - 1.35 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bld.S. A. (468)...... 1.40 -— 1.45 
HT, MMOD cc ccnccceccece .45 — 1.47% 
i CE ee 1.45 -— 1.50 
SOM DN NOIED ok ccc cc ccccccessss 1.50 — 1.55 
SP Es CIID Ss 6c ccccceccccesces 1.60 - 1.65 
NE ee 1.65 — 1.70 
eS er ee 1.70 - 1.75 
SUE MD cc cne de esscce se 1.75 — 1.80 
2-508, high § bld. (64s)....... er ae. 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 — 1.973 
OU MN, COINS <5. cen cnecsesewes 2.30 -— 2.35 

French System 
20s, high, ¢ bld. (50s)............... $1.40 -$1.45 
Se BEEN cokes oes ees naeees 1.474- 1.50 
NN CIM ok sw wrare 08 oe « slat 1.524- 1.55 
MN I MENG cata 5 vg v.00 cone sas 1.65 - 1.70 
30s, fine warp (66—70s).............. 1.75 - 1.77} 
OO, 6 EE TOD voc cicccccencssee 1.774- 1. 824 
i EN Stas wecwea sy so cow saa 1.925- 1.95 
MN NS Gos aldaviit ca 6 x <k wien eae 2.274- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

2-208, low, § bld (448).............. $1.10 -$1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, + bid. (508).......... 1.30 — 1.323 
re eG ” eee 1.36 — 1.383 
OR, BE, COIs sc vce cece soe 1.40 — 1.423 
ee EID Ss od ions inie-.0a' os $1.45 
2-208, § bld. (60s)........ 1.65 — 1.673 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30.. $1. 474-$1.50 
30s, 60-40.. 1.37}-1.40 30s, 80-20.. 1.574- 1.60 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
IN ao a cnleca nk dak eee’ $1. 18-$1. 20 
Half-blood (60—62s)................. 1.16- 1.18 
PE OUT RIED ssc cn in aeeeeces 1.10- 1.12 
OPER, te OE GOOD. 55 co oxen escncns 1.05- 1.08 
NN oe, sins naw c w aecelele Gas on 1.00- 1.03 
Ren een TOO... . cacaceacces .97- 1.00 
aca: + 640d ws ws keen 95- .98 
a" SS re ae .93- .95 
ae ee le rere ree .85—- .87 
Ss SS ae re .83- .85 
Fe ie Os ES css oc naa tS eeedee 82- .83 
Noils—Boston 
Fine $0.70-$0.73 Low } bid. $0.58-$0.60 
Half-blid. .68- .70 High } bid. .55- .58 
High # bid. -65- .68 46s a 33 
Aver. ¢ bid. .60- .63 44s 50- .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 21) 
Fine (70s)........39}d i bld (56s) ...... 284 
Fine (64s)........ 35d bid (50s) ...... 244d 
4 bid. (60s)....... 334d ross-bred (46s)... 21}d 


4 bld. low (58)... 32d 


Ensembles 


Delivery of bathing-suit yarns that 
are going into merchandise to be worn 
on the beaches next summer is being 
made and prospects are this will con- 
tinue to be a feature of specifications for 
months to come, the last season seeing 
the cleaning up of stocks of knitted 
bathing-suits to a greater degree than 
in the previous season, which in turn 
was a good one. 


Knit Fabrics Active 


Demand for yarns to be used in 
ladies’ goods has had a decided effect 
upon the counts of yarns that are being 
specified by the outerwear trade this 
year, spinners reporting that there is 
a larger interest in finer counts than 
heretofore, manufacturers working on 
knitted cloth to go into ensembles, 
specifying counts as fine as 40s where 
they formerly used 30s. There is and 
has been an exceptionally active request 
for 40s-2 French spun, 64s, which has 
been sold at $1.80. 

Spinners report active trading early 
this week at $1.824 and others are 
refusing to sell further amounts lower 
than $1.85. They have business on 
hand to run them for weeks ahead, find- 
ing this season more active for ladies’ 
knit dresses than several past; cus- 
tomers who formerly used 30s-2, 50s, 
are turning this year to the use of the 
finer counts spun on the French system, 
which they state will give them a finer 
piece of goods, selling at a higher figure 
than their former line made from quar- 
ter blood stock. 

Outerwear yarn spinners in this sec- 
tion are busy on quick delivery orders, 
one of the largest in this vicinity run- 
ning day and night reporting that they 
have sufficient business already in hand 
to run on this schedule for the remain- 
der of the year and beyond. All spin- 
ners here are busier than they were a 
month ago, many running 75% full 
time where a month ago they were run- 
ning 60%. Their stocks have become 
smaller in the meantime and summer 
accumulations have been dissipated. 


New Men’s Wear Mill 


Lack of orders in the dress goods 
field is indicated in the fact one of the 
largest manufacturers of worsted dress 
goods in this city has decided to follow 
the lead of their largest competitor and 
enter the men’s wear end of the business. 
The concern which preceded them in 
this move has benefited in the last two 
years and this last concern to take the 
step feel they will have more of an op- 
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portunity in it than the dress goods end 
offers. 

In weaving yarns the most active de- 
mand is seen in mohair counts that are 
going into fabrics used by furniture 
manufacturers, spinners of mohair _re- 
porting the most active business during 
recent months they have experienced for 
several years. Trading has not been 
delayed while waiting for the new clip 
to come on the market, as it will within 
a few days, but sales of yarns have con- 
tinued active, manufacturers specifying 
finer counts than in previous years. 32s 
being taken actively, the range being 
from 205 to 32s in finer qualities. 

Mohair manufacturers believe the 
more active demand for their fabric has 
come after their customers have had 
several years of experimentation with 
cheaper lines manufactured from cheaper 
yarns that did not stand up in the pile 
after normal wear. 


Fine Top Position 
Weakens Confidence 


Prices in Boston Maintained with 
Difficulty—New Lows Estab- 
lished in Bradford 


Boston.—The wool top industry in 
the United States is running at a high 
rate of capacity but the situation from 
the standpoint of those who produce 
tops for sale, either in their own estab- 
lishments or by the purchase of wool 
and having it combed elsewhere, is con- 
sidered far from satisfactory. Said one 
of these independent topmakers: “We 
are doing a large volume of business 
which on the whole is profitless. There 
is a lack of confidence in the industry 
which is prevented from reaching a 
reasonable stability by constant under- 


selling by the other fellow. The 
attempt to hold fine tops to $1.224 has 


been a failure and it is difficult to get 
$1.20 and business has been accepted 
recently as low as $1.18.” 

The Bradford market in merino tops , 
is positively weak. Good 64s quoted 35 
pence can be bought at 34 pence with 
33 pence named for October-November 
delivery. The French and German 
markets are carrying heavy stocks both 
in merinos and crossbreds, amounts well 
above average holdings for 1924, 1928. 

Little business is being done in noils 
in the Bradford market for American 
account. Although a good 64s noil can 
be bought in Bradford at 54c. export 
houses state that to compete with noils 
selling in Boston> at 70c. they could 
not afford to pay more than 48c., which 
with duty, freight and condition would 
cost around 69c. And further, if the 
new duty on noils becomes law the 
Bradford price will have to fall to 44c. 
before fine noils would become attrac- 
tive to Boston importers. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 








ee sTReer ae 
PAS Ere ee 5060 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 


Colored and White 


CoMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
l ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We_ specialize in 
TOPS and YARNS 
Send us a trial order. 


WOOL, 


FLoreENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I 


Julien J. - rin 
Pr d 
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WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


WOOL & NOILS DEPITCHED 
Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 


James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the Ss. t your service. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 


Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


‘IS YOUR MILL 
 -HUMIDIFIED? 


LOOK into the Standard Hu- 
midifying equipment that 
serves customers in al! 
sections of the Globe. 


J will find advance tea- 
tures that years of rc- 
search has made possible. 

WE have no _ dissatisfie:! 
Users of the “Standard.” 
Our Engineering Department is at 


your command, and you will not be 
under any obligation. 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R.I., U.S.A. 


Swift’s--Wools 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Boston 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 
SILK FOLDERS BAG FOLDERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 55 


Evuiot & HALL 


54, HERMON St. Worcester, Mass. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Uncertainty Features Merinos 





W orld Supply, Including U.S. Seems to 
Be Overshadowing World Consumption 


Boston. 

HILE the general wool level is 

considered stable there is never- 
theless some uneasiness under the sur- 
face regarding the future price course 
of fine wools. It is becoming generally 
recognized that the production of fine 
wools in Australia, South Africa and 
in the western part of the United States 
has been somewhat over-emphasized 
with a corresponding neglect of near- 





Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne..$0.38 -$0.39 4 blood... $0.44 -$0.45 
Fine clthg... .32 - .33 34 blood. .43 - .44 
4 blood... 44- .45 
Texas and California 


Tones, 12 months... . <<<. 
California, Northern.... 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
A.A. $1.00-$1.03 B-Super. 
A-Super... .93- .95 C-Super 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


SIN Foi 2 25, Sig's Xsan) sy oh Shine als 
Staple fine 4 bld........... 


. $0.90 -$0.92 
85 - .87 
$0. 83-$0. 85 
75- .78 


$0.93-$0.95 
.93- .95 


Fine and fine medium........... .90- .92 
NE tere Soy Sars aiisias Gs Ae aw eae .90- .92 
DG Mahe coca osc a eee r saws .80- .82 

Mohair—Domestic 

CUS og sa 5 ater gate de are $0. 48-$0.50 

Best combing : ee .65- .68 

Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, average...... ey ee $0.41 $0. 43 

Cape firsts eg ae ne 43- .45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 

oe. eis $0 83-$0 85 58-60s .... $0.40-$0. 41 

64s 72 ie .40- .41 

58s-60s 68 70 «41S. ... _— wae 
P senos Aires: 

S| RR ere ee $0. 31-$0. 32 

5s, 36-40s . gins ae : 29- .30 

Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1.......... $0.28 -$0 29 
China Filling Fleece. ........... 25 - .26 
Seechuen aent...........800. 27 - .28 

IE Bh os kao rol kc Pah ose .254- .26 

Beoten Wise faoe. .... 2... e sce a= vee 

East India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 

, ay eh ee ae rea es 41 -  .43 

Rag anak aac wis cine a ata ee -41- .43 

MER os cals wk Selassie ca w= 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Lap —Fine white................. $1.00 -$1 03 
ine colored. . Sake heaton Sarai 88 - .92 
Thread White Worsted—Fine...... 80 - .83 
3 blood .... ; ; Firat 57 - .60 
Thread Colored Worsted —Fine two- 
ae ELaaeR aR aS Aa 48 - .50 
4 blood, two-ply................ 20 = 33 
Card—Fine White .............. cma 239 
DED ONE oon bccis wan w= .33 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos—Coarse light $0. 074 -$0. 083 
AMEE. c.f siecle 5 =< bland sian a aces 6- .064 
onc ass a aieeee = ce 
eS SS eee . 104- 1 
NP Sask a uring x aiken couchlate ete 09 - .10 
SEEM er aerate ak eae Bite ete .14- 115 
Knit— White....... 42 - .43 
Sees ei eles Sein ae = ae 
Light hoods..... .20 - 21 
Worsteds—Light................. 07 - 074 
NG EEE oie icnal nia Sacede swiss alates =. ee 
Ciba Gibaic sana cepa seas W- .tl 


merinos and fine crossbreds. The Aus- 


tralian production of approximately 
2,500,000 bales runs largely to fine 
wools. 


There has been an increase in the pro- 
duction of merino wools during the last 
year or two in the United States. One 
well-informed merchant states that this 
production had been brought about less 
perhaps by the character of the mill de- 
mand than by the fact that the Chicago 
meat market had been calling continu- 
ously for smaller carcasses. The merino 
wool sheep is a smaller animal than the 


crossbred sheep. The public is no 
longer buying large pieces of meat. 


The Sunday dinner with its usual roast 
or large leg of mutton has gone into 
the discard. So many American fami- 
lies are on the road on Sunday. That 
wool production is a by-product of the 
sheep industry, the main feature being 
the marketing of its lambs, is very gen- 
erally overlooked. 

Looking over the course of wool 
prices in September for the last 17 
years it may be said that the average 
price of delaine wool for this month has 
been 50c. per pound. The price at this 
time is 39c. a decline of 22% from the 
average price of the period. In Ohio 4 
blood wool the average price for the 
period was 46c. and the price at this 
time 43c., a decline of 7% only from the 
average price of the preceding 16 years. 
These figures seem to show that fine 
wools are slowly falling to a lower 
relative level than crossbred wools. 

If there should be much of a further 
decline in Australian fine wools it seems 
not unlikely that larger buying for 
American manufacturing account would 
occur with the natural result of de- 
pressing values on domestic fine wools. 
For year to date consumption of foreign 
wool for clothing purposes has made 
steady gains. For the period January- 
July this year the consumption was 59,- 
258,000 grease pounds as compared with 
45,293,000 Ib. in the similar period last 
year, a gain of 31%. Consumption of 
domestic wool for the same _ period 


showed a gain of 2.6% only. 


The English view of the general wool 
situation is not over-confident. In view 
of the fact that total supplies of wool 
from the various wool-producing coun- 
tries promise to be quite enough for all 
consumption requirements there seems 
no sound reason for expecting that val- 
ues will greatly exceed their 


present 
level for some time to come. 
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Slow Call for 
Most Substitutes 


Rags Sustained Somewhat by Pros- 
pects of Higher Duty—Mill 


Waste Prices Easier 


Boston.—The wool substitute market 
is awaiting a more favorable turn in 
affairs but at this time purchasing is 
only for small ameunts and there is 
practically no placing of contracts 
ahead such as is the case when good 
woolen business is promised. Some 
time later on larger business. will 
appear and in the meanwhile rag grad- 
ers are making offerings of the sorts 
in demand at prices that have been 
current throughout the month. 

Prices are moderately firm although 
slightly lower on materials processed 
from the white stocks and relatively 
cheap rags such as fine light and coarse 
light merinos and light hoods. Prices 
on worsted and serges are fully main- 
tained. Rag graders are buying more 
freely in mixed softs though registering 
the usual protest against what they con- 
sider too high values. 

The o'd rag industry has not yet 
visualized the plum that an excessive 
duty on foreign rags will drop into its 
lap. If a high tariff protects anything, 
and that indeed is what a high tariff 
is for to protect American industries, 
then although a semi-embargo will be 
detrimental to rag importers, and to 
some degree to woolen mill users, it 
will boom the domestic market. 

The Dewsbury rag and heavy woolen 
district continues excited over prospects 
of a high American tariff on rags. The 
uncertainty of the situation is causing 
much uneasiness. 

It is difficult to sell mill wastes at cur- 
rent quotations. Buying from hand to 
mouth is the rule closely followed by 
the majority of mill purchasers. Fine 
white drawing lap is offered at a 
premium of 8 to 10c. above clean wool 
cost, but earlier in the year it was 12 
to 15c. above the wool price. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ending Sept. 21, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 

Week Ended 


Sept. 21 1929 1928 
on 1,700,000 185,860,000 189,400,000 
Possion 336,000 80,786,000 75,552,000 
Total 2,036,000 276,646,000 264,952,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
om 336,000 80,786,000 75,552,000 
Philadelphia. 2,131/000 68.739'000 51,951,000 
Mow York 11156000 5410271000 47,236,000 
Total 3,623,000 203,552,000 174,739,000 
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For Rich and Fast Blacks 


(1906) 


NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK §$ 


A new black of unusual fastness 


For the first time a domestic manufacturer is 
able to offer the fastest to light of all developed 
blacks: National Diazine Black S Extra. 


When diazotized and developed, it possesses 
good fastness to perspiration, hot pressing, and 
washing. 


A request to any of our branch offices will 
bring to you complete description of this im- 
portant addition to our line and instructions 
for its application. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL Dyes 
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Cross and Multiple Color Dyeing 


Brief Review of Methods Used on 
Cotton, W ool, Silk, and the Rayons 


By Noel D. White 


F ON a piece oi material containing 
silk and cotton a cotton dye that does 
not stain the silk and an acid or 
neutral dye that does not stain the 
cotton are used, a two-color effect is 


obtained. The goods are prepared the 
same way as for solid shades. The 


pattern woven in the goods is made of 
different fibers, and a skillful manipula- 
tion by the dyer with the different dyes 
produces any effect desired in the same 
dyebath—or in two baths, if necessary. 

The same results are obtained with 
woolen goods containing either silk or 
cotton, or both, in the combination. The 
wool, which must be dyed at the boil, 
is dyed first with acid or chrome colors 
that leave the other fiber white or nearly 
so. Then the other fiber is dyed to 
pattern—if cotton, with direct colors 
and glauber salt at a low temperature; 
and if silk, with basic or acid colors 
in an acetic- or formic-acid bath. 


With Sulphur Dyes 


Some striking and beautiful effects 
are obtained on cotton and silk goods by 
dyeing with some sulphur dyes which 
dye the cotton but leave the silk 
uncolored. In this case, the dyer has 
to know his business or disaster is sure 
to follow. A buffer has to be used to 
protect the silk against the destroying 
property of the sodium sulphide used in 
dissolving the sulphur dyestuff. Glue, 
glucose, Protectol, gelatin, and the like, 
have been found quite effective. The 
piece goods containing silk and cotton 
are first passed through a cold solution 
of caustic soda to mercerize the cotton 
and increase its affinity for the dyestuff. 
In dyeing with sulphur dyes, very fast 
colors can be obtained on the cotton, 
and the silk which has_ remained 
uncolored can then be dyed any other 
shade with an acid or basic dye. 

The ancient Phoenicians understood 
the art of producing shot colors by 
using threads of various hues. Their 
products won the admiration of the 
then-known world. Modern science has 
devised a way to produce the same 
shot-color effect on woven fabrics made 
up of the same fiber and dyed in the 
piece. Treating the silk, wool, or cotton 
to be used for filling or warp with 
some chemicals and using an untreated 
fiber of the same kind in the fabric, the 
treated fiber is made impervious to dye- 
stuff. It loses all affinity for direct 
colors and can later be dyed with basic 
dyes. The usual way is to dye yarn a 


fast color with vat or developed dyes 
and aftertreat it with the resist chem- 
icals. Then the cloth is woven with 
this yarn and with yarn composed of 
raw fiber, and is dyed afterward to 
pattern with substantive, acid, or 
chrome dyes, depending on the fiber. 
The resisted yarn changes very little 
in the dyeing operation, provided the 
right dyes are selected and no basic 
colors are used. 

In that way shot effects, plaids, 
stripes, or any design can be produced 
on fabrics dyed in the piece. A good 
way to resist the yarn is to steep it in 
a boiling bath with 20% tannic acid 
for one hour, then in another bath at 
140° F. with 5% tartar emetic for 30 
min. wash, steep in a third bath with 
3% tin crystals at 140° F. for 30 min., 
and wash again. In the case of silk 
that has to stand a boil-off to degum 
the untreated filament, the first two 
operations must be repeated and finally 


the yarn thoroughly washed, soaped, 
and dried ready for the milling. Yarn 


used to weave the name of the manu- 
facturer in the selvage of the cloth, also 
for knitting fancy stripes and picot 
edges in ladies’ hosiery, can be so 
treated as to resist the subsequent 


dyeing. 
Multiple-Color Dyeing 


What would astonish the ancient dyer 
most would be to see a piece of cloth 
enter the dyeing bath and come out in 
three or more colors. When the modern 
chemists succeeded in producing the 
various types of rayon, the dyer saw a 
new avenue by which he could give free 
reins to his imagination. 

The dyer now has substantive colors 
commonly known as direct dyes, for 
cotton, silk, and rayon; acid and 
chrome colors for wool and silk; basic 
colors for silk, Tubize, and mordanted 
cotton; and special dyes for the acetate 
tayons. Fabrics made up with any 
mixtures of these fibers can be dyed 
in different colors to suit the most 
fanciful imagination. Each fiber can 
be dyed a different and distinctive color 
in the same bath at the same time, or 
in separate baths if so minded, for 
special purposes. 


Use of Celanese 


Suppose a piece of cloth can be made 
up containing silk, Celanese, and cotton. 
A careful boil-off with olive soap will 
degum the silk and at the same time 
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prepare the other fibers for dyeing. 
With a judicious selection of direct 
dyestuffs and an addition of phosphate 
of soda and glauber salt, the cotton can 
be dyed in the boil-off bath without any 
of the other fibers being colored. Dur- 
ing the last half hour of the boil-off 
operation, the Celanese can be dyed the 
desired color by using Celanthrene or 
any of the S.R.A. series of dyestuffs. 
These dyes, made especially for this 
kind of rayon, dye in a soap bath. 
With the cotton and Celanese now dyed 
and the boil-off completed, the goods 
are washed, and in a bath which is made 
sour with acetic acid the silk is dyed 
the required shade with neutral or acid 
dyes. 

It is obvious that with work of this 
kind a good and intelligent selection of 
dyestuffs is imperative. As direct dyes 
are sometimes brightencd with basic 
colors and these are liable to stain the 
Celanese and also the silk, only such 
direct dyes as are known to be pure 
should be selected ; otherwise, disastrous 
results may follow. Mixtures of dyes 
of any kind should be avoided. The 
dyer attempting to go into this kind of 
work should know how to select his 
dyestuffs to give good re:ults. 

The most common practice, however, 
in producing multicolor effects is to dye 
one fiber one or more fast colors with 
vat or developed dyes, usually the 
fiber which enters the combination in 
the smallest quantity. Then the fabric 
is made up with the remaining portion 
in the gray, and dyed to pattern, as in 
the knitting of fancy half hose. Some of 
the most fanciful patterns can be 
produced in this way. 

Another method the dyer once used 
for producing multicolor effects on 
woven cloth was by first printing on 
the cloth paste of various mordants 
and resists, and dyeing afterwards with 
suitable dyes, as in the production of 
fancy-colored foulards. Not much, if 
any, of that kind of work is done at 
the present time, the art of printing 
colors on textiles having attained such 
a high degree of perfection. 


North China Dye Imports 


\ report dated Aug. 17 from the 
office of the Commercial Attache, 
Peking, states that July imports of ani- 
line dyes through Tientsin Customs 
totalled 208,000 Haikwan taels compared 
with 209,000 in July last year. (Average 
value of Haikwan tael for second quarter 
1929 = $0.6627 and for the year 1928, 
$0.7074 in United States currency.) 
Artificial indigo cleared in July totalled 
4,488 piculs, compared with 6,228 piculs 
in July last year. Sulphur black imports 
in July totalled 2,439 piculs compared 
with 5,271 in July last year. (1 picul = 
1334 Ib.)—Chemical Division, Dept. of 


Commerce. 
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Bitco 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


100 VOLUME 


FOREMOST IN UNIFORMITY 
FOREMOST IN STABILITY 


Put BECCO to any test and be convinced. 


Ask us to demonstrate BECCO bleaching at your mill, without 
obligation, or, if you prefer, send us samples for laboratory process- 


ing with BECCO. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INC. 


STATION B 


BLEACH BETTER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WITH BECCO 





American We are pleased to announce that 


we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


Formic Victor Formic Acid is almost 


chemically pure, water white in 

& color, and is packed in domestic 

Acid carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 


INVESTIGATE 


Bes 


¥ 


AS 6 95 
1 “KEM 


i - RAYON WARP SIZE 
Sample of Fullitin and Folder T ff oe RAYON CREPE PROCESS 
sent on request. RAYON OIL & FINISHES 
ERNST BISCHOFF CoO. fi — 
INCORPORATED _ \. KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. q, 1-209 Wigs Se, Dewar, NJ 
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BUSINESS NEWS 





Square D Co. Host to 
Electrical Inspectors 


. 


The Square D Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of electrical control equip- 
ment, was host to the Westion Section of 
the International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, on the last day of their con- 
vention in Detroit, Aug. 26-29. Four spe- 
cial buses were chartered by the Square D 
Co. to transport the Inspectors and 
members of their party, from their head- 
quarters in downtown Detroit, out to> the 
Square D factory. The entire visiting 
party was conducted on a thorough tour of 
inspection of the plant. 


Otto Abrahamsen with 
Moloch F. & M. Co. 


Otto Abrahamsen, for 20 years treasurer 
and in charge of sales of Beaudry power 
hammers as manufactured by the Beaudry 
Co., Inc., at Boston, before it went into 
liquidation, has become affiliated with the 
Moloch Foundry & Machine Co., Kau- 
kauna, Wis., in charge of sales of the 


Moloch hammer, with headquarters at 
Kaukauna. 
The Moloch hammer has been on the 


market for over 30 years. 

The company has under consideration 
adding a line of pneumatic forge hammers 
for heavy work and a line of board drop 
hammers. New printed matter and price 
lists are in preparation. 


Selma Cotton Mills Install 
Breton Minero! Process 


Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala., have 
recently installed the “Breton Minerol” 
process for oil-spraying their raw stock. 
This equipment is manufactured by Her- 
bert Hinckley, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and 
is furnished by the Borne Scrymser Co., 
New York. 


Starts Riverbend Steam Plant 


Duke Power Co., recently announced 
that fires had been started under the boil- 
ers of the Riverbend steam power plant 
on the Catawba River, near Mount Holly, 
N. C. The new plant with a capacity for 
generating 150,000 horsepower is the larg- 
est of its kind in the South. 


Bahnson Sales Conference 


The sales and service representatives of 
the Bahnson Co., gathered at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Sept. 16-17, for a sales con- 
ference. 


J. G. Pattillo New Wagner 
Manager at Pittsburgh 


Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, an- 
nounces the appointment of James G. Pat- 
tillo, Jr., as manager of its Pittsburgh 
branch sales office. Mr. Pattillo is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
received further intensive electrical engi- 


neering schodling as a student engineer at 


the Wagner plant. Upon completing the 
Wagner course, he was transferred to 
Pittsburgh as a salesman, from which posi- 
tion he was promoted on Sept. 1 to that 
of branch manager. 





OBITUARY 


Angus Park 


Angus Park, president and general man- 
ager of the Assawaga Co., Inc., Dayville, 
Conn., treasurer of the Angus Park Mig. 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn., and treasurer and 
general maanger of the Airlie Mills, Inc., 
Hanover, Conn., died ina Bethlehem, N. H., 
hotel on Sept. 17, after a week’s illness. 
With Mrs. Park he had passed his sum- 
mer’s vacation in Bethlehem. Mr. Park 
was born in Galashiels, Scotland, on Jan. 
27, 1859, and lived there until he was 14, 
when the family moved to Sherbrooke, 
Canada. At that age he went to work in a 
woolen mill and by his industry and skill 
worked his way to the position of overseer 
of weaving for the Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., of 
Sherbrooke. He left that position in 1894 
to become secretary of the Niantic Mfg. 
Co., East Lyme, Conn. There he remained 
until August, 1899, when he bought the 
Allen mill property in Hanover and changed 
the name to the Airlie Mills. In March, 
1903, when the Assawaga Co., was organ- 
ized he became its president and general 
manager, being one of its largest stock- 
holders. Since that time he became inter- 
ested in the Glastonbury mill and had 
made additions to his Hanover holdings. 
He was president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., Norwich, Conn., a 32d. degree Mason 
and a former state senator. He leaves a 
widow, two daughters and a son, William 
George Park, secretary of the Assawaga 
Co., superintendent of the Airlie Mills and 
vice-president and secretary of the Angus 
Park Mfg. Co. His home was in Hanover. 


James H. Lee 


James H. Lee, aged 70 years, one of the 
organizers of the Icemorlee Mills, and its 
vice-president, died at Monroe, N. C., Sept. 
16. He was president of the First National 
Bank, of Monroe, president of the Bank of 
Marshville, N. C., which he helped to 
organize, treasurer and general maanger of 
Lee & Lee Co., one of the largest mercan- 
tile concerns in Monroe, and director in 
several other Monroe enterprises. He was 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ellen Fitzgerald Hospital at Monroe. He 
was a native of Chesterfield County, N. C. 
He was a member of the Methodist church. 
His widow and five sons and two daughters 
survive. 


Winthrop C. Durfee 


Winthrop Carver Durfee, consulting and 
manufacturing chemist, Boston, Mass., and 
treasurer since its organizattion in 1921 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, died at his home in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Sept. 19, after a long 
illness. He was born in Fall River, April 
23, 1858, the son of Jane Frances and 
Walter Chaloner Durfee. He was graduated 
from Brown University in 1878, and his 
first work was in the Fall River cotton 
mill of which his father was treasurer. 
Later he was associated for a short time 
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as salesman with the St. Denis Dyestuff 
Co. and with the Thomas Leyland Co., 
starting in business on his own account in 
1881. He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society and counsellor since 1919 
of the northeastern section of that organi- 
zation; he was also an ex-president of the 
Drysalters Club of Boston. He was a 
32nd degree Mason and was one of the 
wardens of St. John’s Church, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. He is survived by his wife 
and three children. 


William E. Davison 


William E. Davison, who died suddenly 
at his home in Putnam, Conn., on Sept. 17, 
was for 21 years superintendent of the 
Wheelock Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., now 
operated by the Stanley Woolen Co., under 
the name of the Calumet Mills. Later he 
was in business for himself at the plant 
now operated by the Waucantuck mills in 
that town. Some years ago he moved to 
Connecticut and at the time of his death 


was a state deputy at Hartford. Mr. Davi- 
son was 71 years old. 


George M. Johnston 


George M. Johnston, sales engineer con- 
nected with the New York office of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., died at his 
home in Clinton, Mass., on Sept. 13, after 
an illness of two months. Mr. Johnston 
was brought up in the Clinton works of 
the company and rose to the position of 
superintendent which he held for six years, 
being transferred three years ago to the 
selling department with offices in New 
York. Mr. Johnston was 36 years old, a 


native of Clinton and had lived there all 
his life. 


Thomas F. Burke 


Thomas F. Burke, cotton buyer for the 
Amoskeag Mig. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
for some 22 years, died Sept. 22 at his 
residence in Winchester, Mass. He was 
born in Boston in 1866 and before going 
with the Amoskeag was associated for 
several years with Stephen M. Weld & Co., 
cotton merchants, Boston. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, F. Murray Burke and 
a daughter, Mrs. O’Rourke. His son, 
Thomas, who had been associated with him, 
was killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent in the South. 


Everett Adams 


Everett Adams, former overseer at the 
Adams (Mass.) Woolon Mills, died re- 
cently at Worcester, Mass., following an 
illness of heart trouble. He was the inven- 
tor of a new style windshield wiper and 
had been engaged in the manufacturing of 
this product for the last two years. 


C. A. Hudspeth 


C. A. Hudspeth, aged 63, superintendent 
of the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
died suddenly Sept. 16 while in his office 
at the mills. Death was caused by an 
attack of acute indigestion. 


George C. Mercer 


George C. Mercer, president of the Mill- 
bank Bleachery, Lodi, N. J., died on Satur- 
day, Sept. 14. Mr. Mercer had been instru- 
mental in the successful development of his 
company and was well known in his field. 
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“STAR” Brand 


Silicate of Soda 


for Textile Processes 
Dependak!e Quality 
Prompt Deliveries 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
Established in 1831 


GENERAL OFFICES: 121-129 S. THIRD ST., PHILA. 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DY ESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St.. New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S&S. A., 


Basle, Switzerland 


Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 


superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine 


Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St 
Phone—Jefferson 6000 


| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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TEXTILE WORLD — September 28, 1929 


Make a Practice 
of Reading 


and using the Searchlight 
pages of Textile World 
every week. Here is 
afforded the opportunity 
for buyers and sellers to get 
together. The advantage 
is mutual. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York 


Advertising Rates on Request 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 


RED we OLIVE OIL 
N A 
Palm AN 
Curd SOAP 


FLAKE SOAPS 
Olive SOAP — 


Soap Powder For Mill F AY 


Let Us Supply You \ 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


O longer need you leave to chance or 
N speculation what the laundry will do to 

the color fastness of any material. 
Launder-Ometer supplies this information in 
a few hours. Has many other commercial 
and industrial applications as well. Let us 
send you the Launder-Ometer story. 


A new booklet on Fade-Ometer—Standard 
Machine for Sunlight Fading Determinations 
—now ready. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
360 West Superior St., Chicago 
Boston New York Philadelphia 





